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Advertising 
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q What is the basis of advertising value in a magazine ? 
¢ Two points are to be taken into account : 
Circulation. 
Class of readers—their probable interest in your product. 
@ Just consider the GREGG WRITER upon that basis. 
@ First, it has more than double the circulation of any of the 
other stenographers’ magazines—2 3,000 sworn. 


Second, it reaches readers that are directly interested in office 
appliances and office supplies—who can make daily use of 
them. It goes to the advocates of the new and the progressive 
in the shorthand profession. 


¢ Placing your advertisement in the GREGG WRITER is in effect 


the same as using a specially selected mailing list. But it has 
a decided advantage even here—because it is of so much in- 
terest and value, that it is read, reread, and studied during the 
whole month. 


f 
¢ Compare the GREGG WRITER with any other similar publi- 
cation. Point by point, or on the whole, it completely out- 
classes them. It is distinctly in a field by itself. 


¢ You'll get profitable results from your advertisement in the 
GREGG WRITER, just as others are doing. Analyze the 
situation, and you'll reach that conclusion yourself. 


g¢ This inside cover page is awaiting your “copy.” 
Address 


The Advertising Manager 


The Gregg Writer 
Chicago 
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NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special Courses in Pedagogy, Paychology, Pri- 
mary Metheds and Kindergarten. 7 . Aneat 3- -ounce, 5x9, -ad- 
WE ASSIST IN SECURING POSITIONS. ZA justing, black cloth (5 in 1) stif cover, 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under XalS transcribing easel, dictation rd, 

Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell ang leading 41> co holder, nd ki 35 
a Pred tare barn a P ohn P. McEnroe, 121 Fulton St. NY. 
De. Casreuts. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL , . ~» &.V. 


THE HOME 
Principal Dept. 163, Springfield, Mass. 














FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Ss | 0 Pp ! Carnegie College gives ra Tuition by mail to one student in 
h county. 


COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 
Stop that muscle-straining, nerve- Bookkeeping Arithmeti Literature Rhetoric 
destroying, cramp-producing, pen- Shorthand seography Latin Geology 
digging, finger movement hy a Penmanship pramn Algebra Botany 
Easy Writing, Plain as Print, Rapid Com. Law History Geometry Physics 
and Tireless, the position-securing, Cut out this Ad., draw line through each study desired, and mail 
salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- with application for Free Tuition to 
respondence by the famous Palmer CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS. OHIO 
Method 

Vinge nee Taught + — 
Easy and fascinating instruction by 
mail at your home during your The GREGG PENNANT 
spare hours, with weekly criticism bl , 
of your work. Complete unlimited ' Of high-grade royal! blue felt 
course, $10.00. Success guaranteed with sewed-on 
or no, tuition fee. Students’ s oc symbol pnd ~- 
mens, our Book on “Penmans ip fers of La eg 
and a sample copy of the beautiful : Size 18x36 inches 
Monthly American Penman abso- Sent prepaid to any address 


lutely free. Write now. securely packed, for $1.00 
or sent free with a two-year subscription to 


THE A. N. FALMER co. the GREGG WRITER, at $2.00, 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK New York Chicago 


Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


Speedy - Portable - Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lifting 
of carriage to see your work. Alignment 
is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 1400 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for New 
York, and has sold 1,500 more since then. 























Write for circulars. We send the machine: out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one handred Home Study Courses under 
protessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments. 

Preparation tor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Pror. Gewunc THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 220, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history form, 

structure, and writing of the Shert-Stery 

taught by 4d. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 

Over one hundred home study courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


MR. ESENWEIN Dept. 221, SPRINGFIELD, BASS, 











EVERY 
Office Man and Woman 


School Teacher, and dealer in Office Equip- 
ment, should have in oné of the pigeonholes 
of his desk the monthly magazine 


“Business Devices and Aids for 


the Office” 


because he can find in it IN A MOMENT the 
names and addresses of all Manufacturers of 
Time and Labor-Saving Business Devices in 
America. A compendium of useful informa- 
tion to every office worker. Interesting re- 
ports each month on new inventions. 








Subscription, S0c per year. . copy, 10c 


BUSINESS DEVICES 


23 Park Row, New York 








Why Persist Remaining in the Rut?? 


Get in touch with better Opportunities: Free registra - 
tion for Acc . 
Clerks, etc., if you mention this journal. Address 
either office. 











THE CUMBERLAND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 
Clarksdale, Miss., or Middlesboro, Ky. 

















Better Work Means Better Pay 


Quite right, you say—but how can you do better work? This 
is the way to do it with regard to your CARBON COPIES ; to 
make them look neater and more distinct ; to make permanent 
records—aids to the file clerk and silent testimonials to your 
careful forethought--use 


a Carbon 
Murr OP Paper 


Send for a free sample—*: te Gn 


not all nea t. Make z opies at one writing and 
use it for the th PY Then compare it with the Ist of any 
other kind. These copies do not rub or blur, nor do they fade. 


_MultiKopy Carbon Paper is made in black. blue, pur- 
green a re in these grades and ma snifolding powers on 
onion skin paper 
Regular Finish . . LA, Wt., 20: Mediam, 8; Billing, 6. 
Hard Finish ....... Lt. Wa, 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


In writing for free sample, mention your name, your firm's 
name, a your dealer's name, please. Also your business, 
and if y« lesire, we will suggest special papers for your par- 
ticular use (no obligations involved—all free). 


STAR BRAND TYPEWRITER neguens guaranteed 
for pressions of the letters “a” or “e” without clogging 
$0 as to show on paper. Non-filling, non-drying, non-fading. 
Any dealer can : supe you. 


porn, F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
ad 348 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office. 
Sales Offices: New York, 396-8 Broadway; 
Chicago, 211 Madison St.; Philadelphia, 98 Wal- 
nut St.; Piitsburg, 432 Diamond St. 


OVERNMENT Lal 


43,970 


vExcellen t ,- portunities 
h t on by — ag 
——— qapieing tS information 
about all 
cently used by ‘Civil Service ( commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. -. 














PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 


—— FOR—— 
Psychologists, Educators, Parents 
and Readers Generally 


Manual of Mental and Physical Tests: A 
book of directions compiled with special reference to 
the experimental! study of schoo! children in the labor 
atory or class-room By Guy Montrose Whipple. 
Price $2.50; postage 18 cents extra. 


Moto-Sensory Development: (Observations 
on the first three years of a child. By George V. N. 
Dearborn. Price $1.50. 

When Should a Child Begin School? An 
inquiry into the relation between the age of entry and 
school progress. By W. H. Winch. Inspector of 
Schools for the London County Council. Price $1.10. 


chology and Pedagogy of Writing: A 
resume of the researches and experiments bearing on 
the history and pedagogy of writing. By Mary E. 
Thompson, Price $1.25 

Mental Fatigue: An exposition of the nature of 
mental fatigue. and of the methods and results of 
investigation with special reference to their bearing 
upon instruction By Max Offner. Translated from 
the German by Guy Montrose Whipple. Price $1.00, 


PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 


WARWICK AND YORK, INC., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Watch your wrapper for date of expiration of your subscription. 








RENU-RIBN FOR TYPEWRITERS 


**Make bright ribbons out of your old ones.’’ Save a third. Easily applied; 


no soiled hands. 
vial renews a dozen. 


THE RENU-RIBN CoO., 








Works on any color; will not blend a two-color ribbon. One 
50 cents by mail. 


149 MAIN ST., 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 














jci(mg SPACING BAR 








Revolutionizes “ Touch” —————- 
Operating on Double-Case Machines. Makes 
shifting for capitals with left thumb as natural 
and automatic as spacing with right thumb, 
leaving all fingers FREE. $2.00 postpaid. 
Circulars if desired. Address, 

IMPROVEMENT Co. 


228 Hogan Street, Jacksonville, Florida 





9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus 
trated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless Business Experience. squeezed from the lives 
of 112 big. broad, brainy business men. may be made 
yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase your 
profits. This free book deals with 
— How to manage a business —How to stop cost leaks 
—How to sell goods —How to train and handle men 
— How to get money by mail —How to get and hold a position 
— How to buy at rock-bottom — How to advertise a business 
—How to collect meney —How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in 
no obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 
career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege. when it 
involves only the risk of a postal-a penny! Simply say “Send on 
your 9,059-word Booklet.” Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 61, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Stenographers Can Quickly 
Measure Spaces for Typewriting 


Instantly locates the space at which 
to begin any sentence or phrase to 
occupy exact center of line or page. 
Tells what number of words can be 
written in any given space, Simple 
and certain. 


TYPEWRITER’S AUTOMATIC 
TABULATOR 


A neat celluloid ruler. Saves time, 
adds neatness and tone to your work. 
Only device of its kind. Once used 
becomes invaluable. Is being used in 
thousands of offices. Makes it easy 
to typewrite neatly and accurately. 
25c in stamps brings this wonderful 
time-saver and typewriting-im- 
prover postpaid. Order to-day. You'll 
be mighty glad after you've used it. 


THE TABULATOR CO. 


STEELEVILLE, MO. 








A Christmas Gift 
Every Month 








@ What better could you give your 
stenographer friends than a year's 
subscription to a magazine that will 
help to increase her salary ? 


The Stenographer 


if read and studied every month, will 
do that. It has done it for hundreds, 
as letters to us testify. The yearly 
subscription is $1.00, but we are 
making special offers for each re- 
newal or new subscription received 
during November and December. 
Write to-day for Special Offer Book- 
let, sent upon request. 


THE STENOGRAPHER COMPANY 
Perry Bldg, PHILADELPHIA 
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Special Premium Offers 


For Renewals or New Subscriptions 
— 


OU'LL need to act quickly on one of these offers—or be disappointed. Just think 
what you will get! The GREGG WRITER itself is $1.00 a year—and it is a 
magazine that you cannot very well afford to do without, if you are interested in suc- 

ceeding in your profession. By taking advantage of the special offer you get the premium 
for absolutely nothing. There's another advantage in accepting, say, the three-year 
subscription offer: You'll get the GREGG WRITER three years—no mote bother about 
renewing—and you'll have the premium to enjoy all that time, too. 


No. I. The GREGG WRITER for one year and “The Use of the 
Margin,” or “Ease in Conversation,” for $1.00. 
Or, The GREGG WRITER for one year and the Gregg Pennant, 
for $1.50. 


“The Use of the Margin,” by Edward Howard Griggs, is a clever little book, handsomely printed on tinted 
paper and bound in cloth. "The theme io the poshlom of efltising the tans ene tno 0 eoand ab AG 
“the margin of time’ —for the attainment of the highest culture of mind and spirit. raged dye rg _ 
play, how to read and how to study, how to avoid intellectual dissipation, and how to apply the 
eat achievement evidenced in conspicuous lives, are among the many phases of the problem iahich the the 
or discusses, earnestly, yet with a light touch and not without humor 














~<a Commnuieattiag tieeameemeattiaiaal yar _ Conrtnartian FS Stal” 
for the purpose of breaking themselves of awkward and inelegant e. of to sensitive 
contains 163 pages, nat ad ous a one’s 


people. It is neatly and substantially bound and study. 


No. Il. The GREGG WRITER for two years and “Peace, Power and 
Plenty,” or the Gregg Pennant, for $2.00. 


“Peace, Power and Plenty” is a new book by the editor of SUCCESS, Dr. Orison Swett Dr. 
Matos b enquenienally exe of the season Bests iu Amann toca ae O24 toate se ns - 
cially the young individual. His writings are storage batteries of power. “Peace, Power and 

Set scts aodl act he thin of bh cacketomatarals be eae atin Bose sake Bab'dotahing ot 


value for everyday life. 


No. Ill. The GREGG WRITER for three years and the Gregg Pen or 
“The Gregg Reporter,” for $3.00. 


It is generally conceded that the pen is the better instrument for shorthand writing. The Gregg Pen was 
selected after numerous experiments and long apts ry it will give as much satisiaction @s thany of the 
higher-priced and more widely advertised pens which sell at $2.50 and $3.00. 

“The Gregg Reporter™ consists of a section (in type) containing many helpful and informing discussions on 
the work of the reporter, his duties and qualifications, pithy pointers, the j s charge, dictation machines, 
sopanting astlonsl conventions, tastheds of tasnithing dally comp, etc., ond a tem social (in ) deal- 
ing with specialized outlines, words, phrases, and expedients peculiar to reportorial work. It cannot ‘tail to 
benefit every one who studies it. 


Make your selection—and send your remittance to-day, indicating whether it is a new 
subscription or a renewal. Only a limited number of premiums have wd allotted for this offer. 


The Gregg Writer Subscription Department Chicago 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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OME business men dictate so r ny and hurriedly that they 


do not say what they mean. They not only make mistakes 
in grammar, but they often make contrary statements conveying 
exactly the opposite meaning to what they intended. And many 
will frankly admit it, if you ask them. They have to have 
stenographers that can catch errors of this sort—and they are 
willing to pay for them. 
@ Graduates from Commercial Schools where the new Model 
10.Smith Premier is used, average highest in giving this kind of 
service. 
@ The simple manual exercise of writing on a Smith Premier is 
only a detail. With practically every operation controlled from 
the straight-line, key-for-every-character keyboard, the hands 
alone take care of the actual writing. The mind is free to con- 
sider and grasp the real importance of the work. 
@ This is the kind of efficiency that builds up successful Com- 
mercial Schools. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A Visit to Europe 
By Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul, Minn. 


70 one can fully appreciate the 
i greatness of this country with- 
out getting away for a while 
and contrasting it with other progressive 
nations. It was my privilege to visit 
some of the European countries a few 
months ago, and the result of my experi- 
ence was that I returned a great admirer 
of the countries visited, an enthusiastic 
American, and a strong believer in the 
future greatness of the United States. 
Although my trip abroad was brief, I 
found so many objects of interest every- 
where that it should prove a liberal edu- 
cation for some time to come. 

We often hear it deplored that Ameri- 
cans spend too much money touring 
Europe—money that could be spent to 
better advantage at home. This may be 
true if we refer to the class typified by 
the lady from New York who upon her 
arrival in London asked to be directed 
to the stores so that she could do some 
shopping. It happened to be a holiday 
and the stores were closed, whereupon 
the lady insisted upon leaving immedi- 
ately for Paris. It was suggested that 
she might visit St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, and other places of 
note, but this idea did not appeal to her. 
She said she had not come to Europe to 
go to church. Again, there is the Amer- 
can who, standing in front of the mas- 
terpieces in the Louvre, discusses the 
rice of hogs, and the tourist at Ober- 
mmergau who prefers a smoke to look- 
ig at the Passion Play. 

One might find many other instances 


similar to these where the money had 
better have been left at home, but, hap- 
pily, such an attitude toward travel does 
not characterize all who their 
money broad. Just as the country boy 
improves by coming under the influence 
of the life and culture of the city, so do 
most of us expand intellectually by asso- 


spend 


ciating with the people of other nations, 
and the education thus received is worth 
infinitely more than the outlay in money. 
The European may get our dollars, but 
we receive what is more valuable—an 
education. This is one deduction I made. 

Everywhere I heard nothing but praise 
and admiration for the United States 
and its people as a nation—always ex- 
cepting the trust promoters and “graft- 
ers.” When inspecting the most ele- 
gantly and elaborately equipped commer- 
an institu- 
tion accommodating thousands of stu- 
dents and housed in buildings beautiful 
enough to be those of a university—the 
director apologetically that 
while, of course, they did not as yet have 
as complete an outfit as I was accus- 
tomed to seeing in America, still they 
I accepted 


cial school I have ever seen 


remarked 


hoped some day to equal us. 
the compliment gracefully and said noth- 
ing—but I did a good deal of thinking. 

At one of the commercial schools vis- 
ited, the president produced a long list 
of graduates employed in various parts 
of the world em- 
ployed in the United States, he said that 
they invariably reported that, although 
they had the theoretical education need- 


Speaking of those 
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ed—indeed, often excelled in this re- 
spect—they did not possess the same ra- 
pidity and capacity for turning out work 
as did the average American. It is here 
that we seem to differ so much from 
other nations. We are after quantity, 
while they place more emphasis upon 
quality. 

On the train going from London to 
Oxford, a company of men were dis- 
cussing the political situation. In com- 
paring the condition of England with 
that of Germany, they unanimously 
agreed that the wonderful prog- 
ress of the German nation was 
largely due to their superior edu- 
cational system, especially along 
technical and commercial lines. 
It is difficult for an American to 
realize the full measure of Ger- 
man superiority in this respect. 
When Germans study a subject, 
they study it “for all there is in 
it.” In their business training courses, 
which require from two to four years, 
they probably do not lay so much stress 
upon such subjects as penmanship, type- 
writing, shorthand and bookkeeping as 
we do, but they emphasize far more 
mathematics, languages, commercial his- 
tory, commercial geography, business 
law, transportation, statistics, manufac- 
turing, political economy, chemistry, etc. 
That their efforts are along a line which 
we must eventually follew cannot be 
questioned when we consider that Ger- 
many has made it possible for a popula- 
tion more than ten times as great as ours 
per square mile to live there in comfort. 
The advancement made in North Euro- 
pean countries during the past quarter of 


WALTER 


RASMUSSEN 


a century has been wonderful, so much 
so that, in spite of the density of the pop- 
ulation in Europe, the United States no 
longer offers great enough inducements 
to the people of the northern section 
of Europe to attract them in great 
numbers. 

This is a condition that well deserves 
our attention, if we are to keep pace with 
the nations abroad and make room for as 
dense a population. As a superior race 
with a popular government, we shall un- 
doubtedly solve this problem as we have 
in the past solved others. We 
shall then learn to do business 
on a more economic and intense 
basis. Among other things, it 
will mean that those preparing 
for business will devote, instead 
of a few months, from two to 
three years to acquiring a busi- 
ness education, and this in addi- 
tion to a high school education. 
Business workers shall then command 
more influence in the community, and 
those who give their best energy to the 
promotion of commercial education— 
teachers and authors—will be rated with 
the important members of the nation, 
who must be looked to to help solve the 
political, social and economic problems of 
the day. The legislative work will also 
then be divided more among the classes 
and not limited to the legal profession, 
as it practically is to-day. We shall then 
very likely secure a modern postal sys- 
tem with parcels post, and many other 
advantages that have long been enjoyed 
by the nations of Europe. All of which 
will mean a new era of development for 
this country. 








Have ideals; any fool can be practical. — Dr. Frank Crane. 
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Convention of the Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 
and the Western School Managers’ Association 
Topeka, Kansas, November 25-26, 1910 
(Report furnished by P. B. S. Peters. Kansas City. Mo.) 
The New Officers 
President—F. J. Kirker, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice-President—C. D. Long, Emporia, Kans. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Eva J. Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo. 


Executive Committee—G. W. Hootman, Eureka, Ill.; L. 


E. Gifford, St. 


Joseph, Mo.; W. A. Rickenbrode, Maryville, Mo. 


Place of next meeting—Kansas City, Mo. 





The Attendance 
EAHE increasing attendance, the 
genuine enthusiasm, the frater- 
nal co-operation, and the get- 
together spirit that always per- 
vades the meetings of the 
Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, were 
again in evidence at the To- 
peka reunion on November 
25 and 26. According to the 
Secretary’s book, ten different 
states were represented, with a 
total enrollment of one hun- 
dred and forty-five members. 
This, with the Business Man 
agers’ enrollment of ninety- 
four members, makes a grand F. J. 
showing indeed, considering 
that this is only the fourth 
meeting. 


annual 


Address of Welcome 

This convention, like all its predeces- 
sors, was to have been welcomed by a 
public official in the person of Governor 
Stubbs, “the red-headed fighting Quak- 
er;” but matters of state unfortunately 
prevented his attendance. His place, 
however, was admirably filled by L. D. 
Whittemore, Superintendent of the To- 
peka Public Schools. Superintendent 


KIRKER 
President 


Whittemore commended the commercial 
teachers’ profession above all other 
things for putting into practice that great 
educational ideal, “concentration of ef- 
fort.” There is, he said, too 
great a tendency in other lines 
of school work to scatter; 
commercial teachers insist 
upon one line of work well 
done. They apply motives 
that the effort worth 
while and thereby secure last- 


make 


ing results. 
President’s Address 

The president called the 
Association to order at the 
time set in the program— 
something unusual in the case 
of teachers’ meetings. ~The 
Business Managers met in joint session 
with the Nommercial Teachers. Presi- 
dent C. E. Birch presented as his mes- 
sage, for the encouragement and inspi 
ration of the fraternity, a number of 


well-expressed ideas concerning the fu 
ture as applied to business education in 
the business college, the high school and 


the university. 


Among other things, he said: 

The private business school must continue to be a 
pioneer, must find new paths leading through the 
business forest, must continue to do much of the 
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work of discovery and exploration. It must be keen 
to anticipate the demands of the business world; learn 
where to strengthen the course, and—equally important 
lengthen it; seize upon new subjects that 
should be taught; discard subjects and methods no 
longer needed. Its field is the instruction of those 
who have not the time or means to attend the high 
school or university, or who are convinced that the 
private business school offers the most effective serv- 
ice. This means the business school must increase 
its effectiveness, must get down to essentials and 
eliminate much that the high school should include. 
It can point out lines of reading and investigation 
that should be pursued by the student, although time 
forbids a fuller development. * * * 

Fellow-teachers, I hope to see the day when we 
shall mo longer hear our work sneered at as “bread- 
and-butter” education. Bread and butter are “mighty” 
substantial things and increasingly hard to get. I 
hope to see the day when the narrow prejudices that 
have made dissension among commercial teachers 
shall have disdppeared; when we no longer refer to 
the school of a competitor as a fake; when we shall 
devote more time to demonstrating the good in our 
ywn school than to “showing up” the bad in our 
competitor's; when we are tolerant of other systems 
f shorthand and recognize good in all that do good 
work; when we shall not be so blinded that we can- 
not see good in others; when the compensation of 
the teacher and proprietor shall be sufficient to attract 
and hold more men and women of great character 
and intellect; when the service rendered by these 
shall reach a much greater plane of efficiency; when 
accuracy shall take precedence over speed, and the 
brevity of a course not be considered its greatest 
virtue. 


Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, of the Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo., responded 
on behalf of the teachers. Among other 


things, he said: 
I am an Educational Insurgent—an insurgent 
against ignorance and prejudice. Not many years 
ago there were no business col- 
leges, and now they are not only 
everywhere, but there is a com- 
mercial department in practically 
every high school. All this has 
had a tendency to raise the esti- 
mate of the business course in 
the public mind, and works for 
the good of all concerned. 


Mr. G. W. Weatherly, 
Joplin, Mo., responded 
behalf of the Busi- 
ness Managers with a few well-expressed 
thoughts, in that terse style which he 
knows so well how to use effectively. 


where to 


C. D. Lone 
Vice-President on 


Addresses by President Seerley 

A pleasing surprise of the convention 
vas the series of four addresses (one at 
each session) given by Mr. Homer H. 
seerley, President of the Iowa State 
‘eachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Che thought he expressed in one of his 
ddresses—that no teacher, however 


gifted he may be or whatever attainments 
he may possess, can succeed unless he 


is in sympathy with those he teaches— 
is the very essence of the great success 
this strong man has achieved in the edu- 
cational field. 

The subjects he discussed were: “The 
Manager, the Teacher, 
and the Student,” a 
study of the laws of co- 
Education 


operation ; 
for Efficiency,” a con- 
sideration of the prob- 
lems involved; “The 
Teaching of Practical 
English,” a discussion 
of needs and aims; and “The American 
School and the American People,” a dis- 
cussion of the elements of success in 


Homer H. SEERLEY 


school work. 


In discussing the topic, “The Teaching 
of Practical English,” President Seerley 
dwelt upon the prevalence of the idea 
that any one who can speak English can 
teach English, and the absurdity of the 
idea that it is not difficult to teach. Our 
speech, he said, is a growing language, 
and because of this the teacher must be 
alert to observe the introduction of new 
words, as well as to recognize the fact 
that many words are growing obsolete. 
He protested against regarding spelling 
as a sacred thing, something never to 
be added to or subtracted from; and said 
that to correct this idea we ought, for 
the benefit of the people, to resort to sim- 
plified spelling. 

At the conclusion of this address many 
expressed the opinion that it was the 
most practical presentation of the subject 
they had ever heard. The thanks of the 
Teachers’ Association are due the Mana- 
gers for having secured this valuable 
contribution to the proceedings. 

After luncheon the Association was 
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taken on a sight-seeing trip through To- 
peka, which was complimentary to all the 
members. 

Law and Commercial Training 

On reassembling, the convention was 
treated to a discussion of the question, 
“Does Law Have a Place in a Commer- 
cial Training?” by Mr. W. R. Arthur, 
Dean of Washburn College School of 
Law, Topeka. He presented several rea- 
sons for its having such a place, the chief 
one being that “in a large sense law is a 
history of the transactions of the busi- 
ness world.” He contended that the stu- 
dent should not depend on gaining this 
knowledge through office work. 

“How I Teach Spelling” 

In the course of a symposium on the 
above-named topic, two-minute talks 
were made by Mr. C. C. Carter, Joplin, 
Mo.; Mr. G. W. Hootman, Eureka, IIl.; 
Mr. N. B. Leach, Leavenworth, Kans. ; 
Mr. E. S. Weatherby, Lawrence, Kans., 
and Mr. E. W. Swank, Effingham, Kans. 
The unanimous opinion was that .there 
should be constant drill and repetition, 
with emphasis upon definitions and cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

The Banquet 

The banquet was held in the banquet- 
ing rooms of the New Throop Hotel. It 
was given complimen- 
tary to the Association 
by the Remington Type- 
writer Company, the 
genial Raymond P. Kel- 
ley presiding. That he 
performed that duty in 
the usual “Kelley style” 
goes without saying. 
The guests expressed their apprecia- 
tion by giving a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr. Kelley and those responsible for 
the joyous occasion. Mr. Carl C. Mar- 
shall gave one of his characteristic ad- 


R. P. Keuury 


dresses on “Effectiveness,” and a number 
of musical selections by local talent con- 
cluded a most enjoyable evening. 


Penmanship 


Notwithstanding the fact that the ban- 
quet did not close until midnight, the 
Saturday morning pro- 
gram was 
time at 8:30. 

The participants in 
the “Penmanship Har- 
monium” were Mr. F. 
W. Tamblyn, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mr. A. L. 
Peer, Tonkawa, Okla.; 
Mr. C. W. 


started on 


Eva J. SULLIVAN 

Sec'y-Treas 
Ransom, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mr. W. H. Quakenbush, Law- 
rence, Kans., and Mr. L. H. Hausam, 
Hutchinson, Kans. The “Harmonium” 
consisted of a number of beautifully 
flourished designs on a long blackboard, 
the designs being connected by means of 
streamers. 

Mr. A. L. Peer gave some excellent 
suggestions on “The Teaching of Prac- 
tical Penmanship, and Result-Getting 
Plans.” Along similar suggestive lines 
was the treatment of the topic, “Actual 
Office Work under the Supervision of 
the Teacher,” by Mr. E. R. Corbin, of 
Topeka. Mr. Corbin insists that neat- 
ness and accuracy should be required at 
all times and under all circumstances. 


How to Train a Stenographer 


Another one of the special attractions 
of the convention was the symposium, 
“How I Would Train a Stenographer,” 


by employers. The first speaker, Asso- 
ciate Justice Clark A. Smith of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court, said he would first 
discover whether the would-be stenog- 
rapher possessed natural adaptability 
and a determination to win. With these 
two eminent qualifications, there would 
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be no difficulty in securing desirable and 
lasting results. 

Mr. W. Rankin, advertising manager 
of the Mail and Breeze, expressed the 
belief that business men have obligations 
toward the stenographer, and that they 
should try to correct the faults which 
interfere with the efficiency of her work, 
making her feel that there is something 
in the future for her. He said he be- 


lieved there ought to be a course of train- 
ing for the business men who employ 
stenographers, as well as for the stenog- 


raphers who are employed. 

Mr. H. B. Lautz, Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Santa Fe Railway, 
named thoroughness, accuracy, neatness, 
loyalty, promptness, and love of the work 
as the all-essential requisites of a suc- 
cessful stenographer. Speaking on the 
last point, he said in part: 

I read recently of a young woman who asked a 
successful writer for the key-word to success, and 
was told, “Love of the work.” When I was writing 
shorthand I used to hear stenographers say they hated 
the work—and I still hear that expression from them. 
No one can be successful in any work that he hates. 
It is, therefore, no mean part of the teacher’s duty to 
instill into the minds of his pupils a proper appre- 
ciation of the dignity of stenographic work. A ste- 
nographer who loves his work will not only do it well, 
but will acquaint himself with his employer's business 
in @ way that will make him indispensable—and that 
is, or ought to be, the ultimate desire of every young 
man or woman. 


Mr. Scott Hopkins, vice-president of 
the Prudential Savings Bank of Topeka, 
and secretary of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Kansas, gave a short 
but scholarly talk. He said that one of 
the best experiences a business or profes- 

sional man could have 
would be to spend one 
or two years as a teach- 
er. If he were a teach- 
er, he said, he would in- 
that his students 
read up on current lit- 
erature and recite on 
that part which they 
felt was vital; thus they would get 


sist 


P. B. S. Peters 


in closer touch with life and be better 
intimate 
with those who direct great institutions. 


able to come into association 


He would have therm learn to catch the 
spirit of the letter when taking dictation. 
He then gave the following illustration 
taken from his file, comparing what he 
dictated in reply to a letter informing 
him of the approaching 
young 
lady acquaintance, with 
the 


actually wrote. 
Dear Madam: 

Please accept my sincere con 
gratulations and best wishes 
upon the advent of your mar Mrs. MARCELLA LANG 
riage. It is certainly one of the 
holiest of Christian sacrifices 
(sacraments) and is a most eveningful (eventful) step 
to take. 

The home is such an important feeture (feature) 
in our civilization, that marriage should be held not 
only an act of good citizenship and shroud (sound) 
judgment, but, when contracted, is (as) a consump- 
tion (consummation) approved and smiled upon, By 
the Gods (upon by the gods). 


marriage of a 


what stenographer 


The symposium was concluded by 
Capt. J. G. Waters, Attorney at Law, 
Topeka. He has something of a reputa- 
tion for Falstafan wit—and he lived up 
to it. We regret that space limitations 
prevent our giving an extended quota- 
tion. 


Bookkeeping 

“Wherein is Bookkeeping, as Taught 
To-day, Deficient?” by B. F. Hart, West- 
port High School, Kansas City, Mo., was 
a scholarly paper presented_in a forcible 
way. Mr. Hart showed himself to be 
thoroughly informed on his subject, and 
did not hesitate to express his views ac- 
cordingly. His discussion covered the 
following points: (1) Many of the book- 
keeping text-books assume knowledge 
that the learners do not possess. (2) 
There is not enough class training; the 
student should be encouraged to stand 
and express himself clearly, as by this 
method the teacher cay discover those 
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who do not understand the fundamental 
(3) The learner has to pay 
form and not 


principles. 
too much attention to 
enough to reason; we should teach him 


that forms are only a means to an end, 
and should employ real office forms as 
models. 

Mr. Carl C. Marshall of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, then gave a short talk on book- 
keeping text-books. He said that the best 
text-book the teacher who has 
learned by outside experience what is 
actually being done in the business world. 


was 


Development of Rapid Calculation 

This subject was treated very ably by 
three experts in this line of teaching: 
Mr. L. E. Gifford, St. Joseph, Mo., dis- 
cussing Addition; Mr. T. E. Talmadge, 
Kansas City, Mo., treating Bank Dis- 
count, and Mr. J. C. Howell, Wichita, 
Kans., speaking on Billing. 

Typewriting 

At the afternoon and closing session 
Mr. C. V. Oden, of New York, in dis- 
cussing “The Recent Developments of 
Typewriting,” called attention to the 
rapid progress made within the past few 
years in the development of speed. The 
first operators used but one finger on 
each hand, but with the advent of touch 
typewriting all the fingers were required. 
He also compared the speed of 70 words 
per minute made by champion operators 
five years ago, with that of this year— 
109 words. 

Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, the winner of the 
World’s Typewriting championship, op- 
erated a typewriter during Mr. Oden’s 
talk, illustrating the points as made. Mr. 
Blaisdell also gave an exhibition of rapid 
writing, copying 1,061 words in a ten- 
minute test, with a net speed of 96 words 
per minute. 

A paper on “The Psychological Aspect 
of Typewriting,” by Mr. Harold H. 


Smith, concluded the program. Mr. Smith 
is so strongly impressed with the speed 
possibilities of typewriting, and so deep- 
ly interested in learning the why, which, 
and wherefore of the subject, that he 
has enrolled for a course in psychology 
in the University of Kansas, with a view 
to ultimately developing 
better methods of prac- 
tice. 

He drew an interest- 
ing parallel between the 
training of race-horses 
and the development of 
a really expert type- 
writer operator, and 
told of the method followed in training 
two young horses that were successful 
in breaking the records in their respec- 


HAROLD H, Smits 


tive classes: 

Most of the spring and summer was spent in gen 
eral work, never attempting to race. The horses were 
thus hardened and secured an even gait. Then a 
few weeks before the real races commenced they 
were pushed for short distances, usually at the end 
of the day’s work. The result was that the drivers 
had such perfect control, and the horses were so well 
prepared, that when the crisis came, in each case they 
were “there with the goods.” Note especially the 
entire absence of “forcing speed” from the program 
until close to the end. 

You will perhaps surmise what I have in mind— 
a system of training the student from the first day 
until near the completion of his course with but one 
idea uppermost in the mind of both teacher and pupil: 
perfection, neat work. Expressed mathematically, and 
leaving out of consideration minor details, it is the 
present method used by the best instructors, minus 
speed, plus core, times patience raised to the highest 
infinfte power. 


Conclusion 


Before the close of the last session, the 
newly-elected officers and executive com- 
mittee met to formulate plans and estab- 
lish a policy governing the next meeting. 
At that time a practical demonstration 
will be given of the proper way to “move 
a Missouri River sand bank,” as it was 
so aptly expressed by “Perambulus” in 
his report of the first meeting held in 
Kansas City a few years ago. The slo- 
gan will be, “Watch us boost commercial 
education.” 
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Read, Study and Practice Printed Shorthand 


| getaiece in writing is due chiefly to the inability of the brain to 


supply quickly enough the proper outlines for the hand to write. It 


= 


is the brain, and not the hand, that lags. Complete familiarity with word 
outlines, and precision in writing the shorthand characters, are the two 
requisites for rapid shorthand writing. The best way to gain familiarity 
with shorthand outlines is by reading printed shorthand diligently and 
attentively. In that way the best forms for writing words and phrases 


may be most easily learned. 


Foe 


For writing practice, take an article in printed shorthand of which 


4 


you have the key. First study the printed shorthand until you can read 


rec 


it as rapidly as you can talk. Then lay it aside, and, taking the key, write 


the article carefully, making no effort whatever to write fast, but forming 


every character with great precision. Compare your finished transcrip- 


tion with the printed shorthand. Make a memorandum of all outlines that 


8 


you have written incorrectly, and carry a list of the correct outlines of the 


wrongly written words and phrases around with you to study at odd mo- 


ments. Having corrected all your errors, do the same thing over and over 
again till you are sure that you can write the whole article from the key 
exactly as it is printed in shorthand. Then get some one to read the arti- 
cle to you slowly, while you write it from dictation. 

Don't try to write fast ; aim only to write well. Don't let the reader 
force you; if anything, let him read a little more slowly than you can 
write. The main use of writing from dictation is to educate the ear so 
that as it suggests the spoken word instantly to the brain, the brain will 
instantly suggest the shorthand outline to the hand. Compare your writ- 
ing with the printed shorthand and note all errors, as before. Write the 
article over and over again in this way, and then take up another article 
for similar practice. 

In the meantime, keep reviewing your shorthand text-book rules, 
study your dictionary and phrase book, read and reread all the printed 


shorthand you can. 


From the Shorthand Keviex 
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will be given next month.) 
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What They Say of Each Other 


MONG the claims of the various 
systems of shorthand it is dif 

ficult for the inquirer to decide 
what system he should study. To assist 
him in his difficult task, we present here- 
with some opinions expressed by the 


authors of various systems 


Graham’s Opinion of Munson's System 


Mr. 
“Standard Phonography,” held very de- 


Andrew J. Graham, author of 


cided views about the- Munson system, as 
will be seen from the following quota- 


tion: P 


Notwithstanding appropriations from 
Standard Phonography, the Munson system can- 
not be saved from the waste basket of inferior 


and comparatively worthless systems. 


these 


Munson’s Opinion of Graham’s System 


On the other hand, it seems that, for 
some reason, Mr. Munson held equally 
pronounced opinions regarding Mr. Gra- 
ham’s system, which impelled him “to 
strip from this mendacious braggart and 
egotist the cloak of deceit with which he 
has so long been endeavoring to hide the 
flagrancy of his peculations and the lilli- 
putian proportions of his real phono- 
The phrase, “lilli- 
putian After 
these gentle observations, Mr. Munson 


graphic authorship.” 


good! 


proportions,” is 


proceeds : 

In his (Graham's) Reporters’ Manual, com- 
piled and published in the year 1854, he appro- 
priated bodily from a similar work by Isaac 
Pitman, twenty-five of the most important 
pages, adding only seven words, a semicolon, a 
pair of brackets, and substituting the term 
“wordsigns” for “grammalogues.” * * * His 
vehemence in using the words “thief.” “imita- 
tor,” “pirate,” “piracy,” is only equaled by the 
paucity of his own actual additions to the art, 
and brings to mind the old maxim as to who 
were always the first and loudest in crying 
“stop thief!" * * * If anything further 
were needed to discourage the pupil (of Gra- 
ham) and disgust him with an art which makes 
pretensions to philosophic 
beauty and simplicity, it is given in the very 
next rule * * * Notwithstanding all these 
irregularities we have pointed out as existing in 
Mr. Graham's system, they are by no means the 
features of it Most of them belong as 


such groundless 


worst 


well to others of the older systems of phonog- 
raphy. * * * For years past the mistakes of 
Graham phonographers have been the common 
talk of reporters’ offices. The following are a 
few blunders that are liable to occur which 
come to us at the moment: The writing of 
“had” for “advertised,” as in “You also (had- 
advertised) Raven & Bacon’s pianos for sale?’ 
“You-had-not” for “he-had-not ;” “until” for “at- 
all:” “on-which” for “I-think;"” “you-had-not- 
suspected” for “he-did-not-suspect;” “if-I-was- 
there” for “if-he-was-there;” “never” for “in;” 
“he” for “should,” etc. 


Mr. Munson somewhat complacently 
added: “In our system all of these per- 
plexing, assignments of 
stenographic material are swept away.” 


unsystematic 


Isaac Pitman’s Opinion of Munson’s System 


That Isaac Pitman was not in accord 
with Mr. Munson on this point, will be 
seen from this quotation from the Pho- 


netic Journal: 

But it (Munson’s system) was too delicate an 
instrument for ordinary mortals. None but the 
most skillful of draughtsmen could attain the 
almost superhuman accuracy which it required. 
It was a fiddle-faddle, aesthetic system which 
ignored the plain fact that some strokes were 
easier to make than others and that practical 
utility must not be sacrificed to the ease of the 
learner while he is learning what he can never 
use with safety. 


In another pamphlet issued by Isaac 


Pitman & Sons, they say: 

In some respects it (the Munson system) 
was in advance of its compeers when it first 
set out; but it has been, like them, a fossil ever 
since. It has some peculiarities of its own 
that the author and his followers thought val- 
uable, but these never gained a wide acceptance 
and only served to make another division in the 
ranks. 


Still more recently, in a pamphlet pub- 


lished by Isaac Pitman & Sons, it is said: 

The Munson likewise is a good system, but it 
lacks the finish in detail, the constant adapta- 
tion of every part to that equilibrium of speed 
and legibility which is the most marked charac- 
teristic of the pure Isaac Pitman system to-day 


That certainly is worth reading twice. 
It sounds “real literary.” In an alleged 
“History of Isaac Pitman Shorthand in 
America,” they say: 

The followers of Munson could not say any- 
thing against the easy simplicity and philosophic 
beauty of the Isaac Pitman system. * * * 


Munson’s modification of the Isaac Pitman, that 
is, the edition of 1852 which he appropriated, 
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was weighed in the balance with the pure Isaac 
Pitman and found wanting. The Board of Hd- 
ucation looked into the matter, saw the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the original Isaac Pitman, 
and ordered Munson out and Isaac Pitman in. 
Of course there was a mighty storm. The at- 
mosphere was surcharged with cries of graft, 
but right prevailed. 


Munson’s Opinion of Isaac Pitman’s System 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Munson 
failed to appreciate “the easy simplicity 
and philosophic beauty of the Isaac Pit- 
man system,” or the “finish in detail, the 
constant adaptation to the equilibrium of 
speed and legibility,” mentioned in the 


previous paragraphs, for he said: 

It is complicated, illogical, and full of ex- 
ceptions to general rules; consequently it is 
difficult to learn, and when acquired is inferior 
for the reporter’s use. * * * 

Isaac Pitman, on the one hand, represents 
three of the simple consonants, w, y, and h, by 
four compound signs (w and y each having one 
and h two signs), and. on the other, employs 
three of the simple signs, each to represent a 
combination of two consonants, one being used 
for “Ir,” another for “rr,” and another for “mp” 
or “mb.” 


Speaking of the text-book of the Isaac 


Pitman system, Mr. Munson says: 

The English shorthand, which ts the poorest 
system of phonography now before the public, 
and, along with it, the most defective phono 
graphic text-book (Isaac Pitman’s “Shorthand 
Instructor”) that was ever placed in the hands 
of a student. 


Graham's Opinion of the Benn Pitman System 


It would be unkind to record all the 
disparaging things which Mr. Graham 
said about the Benn Pitman system years 
ago; but it is interesting to note that a 
recent issue (November, 1908) of Gra- 


ham’s Students’ Journal says: 

This gentleman's testimony as to the iInade- 
quacy of the Benn Pitman system for rapid 
technical reporting is practically the same as 
that of many other Benn Pitman writers who 
have adopted “Graham’s contractions.” How 
much better equipped for théir work all of :hem 
would be if they had learned the Graham sys- 
tem in its entirety and saw the beautiful 
harmony and analogy which characterize the 
ibbreviating principles of the Graham report- 
ng style. 


Scott-Browne’s Opinion of Graham’s System 
The “beautiful harmony and analogy” 
of the Graham system—mentioned in the 
last paragraph—seem to have made no 


impression on the author of “American 
Standard Mr. D. L. 
Scott-Browne, who expressed his opinion 
of the Graham system in such a way as 


Phonography,” 


to leave no possible doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to what he thought of that 
system. He said: 

The most complicated, contracted and ambig- 
uous system before the public; burdened with 
over 6,000 “wordsigns, contractions, expedients 
and devices,” making the pupil at each step of 
the study more and more helpless and depend- 
ent on the costly series of books to follow each 
other in succession * * * The Handbook 
contains instruction to drive one f a 
lunatic asylum. 


enough 


Having thus expressed his views of 
Mr. Graham’s system, Mr. Scott-Browne 
remarks about his own work: “It stands 


unparalleled in the esteem of professional 


reporters. No such commendation was 


ever given any other system.” 
Isaac Pitman’s Opinion of Graham's System 


As will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from one of their booklets, Isaac 
Pitman & Sons seem to be in hearty ac- 
cord with Mr. Munson and Mr. Scott- 
Browne regarding Graham Shorthand— 
in fact, all of them are in perfect accord 


about any other system: 

Graham boasted that his system had been 
published for thirty-three years without change. 
A new invention that would require no improve- 
ment for thirty-three years is something beyond 
the realm of human perfection. One of his fol- 
lowers published a text-book which claimed “to 
do away with the objections made to the Gra- 
ham by reason of its interminable complications.” 
* * * The Graham style has gained the rep- 
utation of being far less legible than either of 
the Pitman styles 


In another booklet they say: 


The Graham has not changed since its birth 
in 1857, which was the same as the Isaac Pit- 
man of that date, with a few added conceits of 
the author. 


Elsewhere they are even more em- 


phatic, though not quite consistent ; 


Graham contained so many abbreviations as 
to make it virtually impracticable for the av- 
erage young person to use it successfully. 


In still another booklet published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, we find these in- 
teresting statements : 
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Graham not merely appropriated the Isaac 
Pitman ideas, but on several occasions copied 
verbatim many pages of the Isaac Pitman text- 
books without mentioning the fact that such a 
man as the great Sir Isaac ever existed. In 
fact, he brought suit against Munson and others 
for alleged “infringements,’ but when in their 
defence they confronted him with the origin of 
his own alleged inventions, he fled from court. 

Born of plagiarism and mendacity, how could 
it be expected that such a system could ever 
rival one which has been constantly developed 
with the single aim of making it the most per- 
fect shorthand of which the human mind could 
conceive? 

Taking Graham again, it is no exaggeration 
to say that from his text-books alone a thou- 
sand examples of absolutely unworkable expe- 
dients could be furnished. A few, however, must 
suffice. Opening his book at random I come 
acress_this idea: He proposes to write the word 
Sertined™ and the phrase “ not” by the 
sime-form. Mark the result. A speaker says: 
“Men who are strategists, trained fighters, as- 
sert,” etc. When the hapless reporter comes to 
read his notes a month later, he probably tran- 
scribes this: “Men who are strategists but are 
not fighters, assert.” Could anything be more 
ridiculous? Such a thing would have been abso- 
lutely impossible in the Isaac Pitman system. 
A thousand writers would have discovered the 
danger the moment such a phrase was proposed. 

Again, Graham writes “merit” for “mortality” 
and for “immortality,” merely distinguishing by 
position. Would any experienced reporter dare 
to take such a chance for a moment? He 
writes the same form for “impenetrubility” as 
for “imponderability,” with lovely prospects when 
reporting a scientific lecture. Graham gives chs 
same sign for “bank,” “bankrupt” and “bank- 
ruptey.” Any one after reporting five minutes 
in an ordinary bankruptcy proceeding would 
forever abandon such nonsense. “Bushel” and 
“barrel” are written so nearly alike that with- 
out miraculous accuracy of outline they are 
bound to conflict. 

Clarence Walker, an able reporter, who claims 
to write Graham, publishes a book called “Speed 
and Legibility’’ for the purpose of warning the 
unwary of the many pitfalls in Graham. For 
instance, he says: “I have been utterly unable 
to get along with the promiscuous omission of 


* position or not distinguished at all. 


the Kay as advocated by Mr. Graham. It is too 
easily made to sacrifice so much legibility for 
so little gain in speed.” If splendid ability such 
as Walker possesses fails to follow Graham, 
what hope for the average tyro? And remember 
that that is the unchanging “final standard” 
system of shorthand that he is talking about. 

In the Graham text-books there are literally 
hundreds of words of the most dangerous simi- 
larity, either distinguished by a slight change of 
To quote 
Walker again, “Difference of position on words 
like these is not sufficient.” 

He recommends “let” for “light,” “little” and 
“lot.” Walker, disciple of Graham, says: “The 
advantage gained in writing is more than lost 
when the reading stage is reached in trying to 
decide whether it is ‘little,’ ‘light,’ or ‘lot.’” 

Others of the same character are “hard” and 
“ordinary ;” “simplicity” and “exemplification ;” 
“exclude” and “seclude;” “impatient” and “im- 
passioned ;” “another” and “no other;” “party” 
and “patent;” “people” and “play; “payable” 
and “patentable,” etc., etc 


To this the writer of the booklet adds 
the following: 

There are on the market to-day not less than 
twenty-five or thirty “improvements,” “sim- 
plifications,” “corrections,” “adaptations,” or 
“practical modifications” of the Graham short- 
hand, and many, though not so numerous, “im- 
provements” of Benn Pitman and Munson. The 
inference is plain: Many practical reporters, 
finding these different systems inadequate to 
their needs, have attempted to remedy the de- 
fects and published the results of their efforts as 
new systems. 


But the writer fails to mention that 
there are also several text-books of the 
Isaac Pitman system on the market, each 
claiming superiority over the others ; and 
our readers will doubtless be able to give 
his “plain inference” a much broader ap- 
plication. 


(To be concluded) 





Athletics Carried Too Far 


E all know that college athletics 
I re- 


can be carried too far. 

member an incident that befell 

an athletic friend of mine—a Princeton 

or Yale man, I forget which—back in ’99. 

“This chap, training for the hockey 

team, went stale. The coach sent for him 
and said indignantly: 

“*You're in a pretty state. 

you are as pale and soft as putty. 


Why, man, 
Been 


drinking ?” 


“*Not a drop,’ said my friend. 

“*Then you are smoking too much.’ 

“*No, sir; I haven't touched tobacco 
since I went into training.’ 

“ *Studying ?’ the coach asked. 

“ *Er—yes, a little,’ he admitted. 

“*Good gracious, man!’ exclaimed the 
coach, ‘stop it at once! Have you no re- 
gard whatever for your varsity?’ "—New 
York Sun. 








Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this department 


should be addressed. 











Vocabulary Jottings 

GREAT many students seem to 
regard the Vocabulary as a sort 
supplementary 
ist of unimportant words, which they 
lay notice or not, as they please; they 
ave the idea that it makes little differ- 
nce whether they employ the contrac- 
mn given in the text-book or write the 
ord in full according to principle. This 
ew, of course, is entirely mistaken ; you 
how mistaken it is when you 
frequently these 
ordinary spoken and 


of unobtrusive 


ill see 
me to realize how 


rds occur in 


written language. If will take a 


paragraph from a book or a newspaper 


you 


and place a check above all the words 


used in it that are contained in this short 
vocabulary at the back of your text-book, 
[ am sure that the number of checks will 
greatly surprise you. 

Why not apply that “column method” 
again? You know what | 
method of memorizing outlines suggest- 


mean—the 


discussion of the seventh les- 
that 


ed in my 
son. As you probably remember, 
appeared in the October issue. 

How do you write “addresses” and 
“citizens”? Does either of your outlines 
contain the Ses blend? Why? 

Note that there is no initial vowel in 
“another” and “attention.” 

Distinguish between eminent and im- 
number and 
person and principles; pecu- 
distinguish and dis- 
remark and 


oppression ; 


minent; object and oblige; 
numerous ; 
lar and pecuniary ; 
tinct; matter 
remember 


and material; 
operation and 
significance and signature; and 


bold behold ; 


prepare 


purpose ; and annul and 
annual. 

I should like to be able to get 
at all your notebooks: to see whetlter you 


closely spaced notes, 


a peep 


are writing small, 
and dividing a wide page 
row columns to insure greater compact- 


into two nar- 


ness; whether you are dating your note- 
book each day and using a rubber band 
to mark the “place;” whether any of 
pages “ringed” outlines 

words of which you were not absolutely 
sure during the dictation period and 
which you want to look up in your 


your show 
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text-book at your leisure, or to consult 
your teacher about at /er leisure ; wheth- 
er your outlines look thick and heavy and 
deliberately “drawn,” or whether they 
seem to have wings, as it were, having 
dropped from your pen or pencil “on the 
fly.” 

There are some other points, too, that 
| should look for if I could see your note- 
books ; but since, in the nature of things, 
| cannot, I want you to look closely for 
all that I 


show the slightest partiality because it is 


have mentioned. Try not to 
your notebook, but be just as strict with 
Then, 
when you have straightened out all these 


yourself as I should be with you. 


matters, we shall go hunting together for 
some more “notebook points.” 

“IT wish you may have all the rewards 
you have earned; all the happiness you 
deserve; and if that is not enough, it’s 
your own fault.” 

The outlines for “hundred” and “‘thou- 
sand” presented in the Vocabulary do 
not contradict the rule in Par. 136 of the 
Manual which gives a disjoined N: for 
‘hundred” and a disjoined Th for “thou- 


sand.” The latter expedient is applicable 
only after figures, the article “a,” or 
“few,” 


and 


word as “several,” 
Where 


“thousand” are used generally, they must 


some such 
“many,” ete. “hundred” 
be written as illustrated in the Vocabu- 
iry. Compare the following phrases: 


.ey—Hundreds of applications; Thousand and One 
ts Entertainment; thousands of men and women; 

hundred invitations; several hundred people; a 
hundred dollars; a thousand copies. 


Self-reliance and self-confidence are 


o assets that will mean everything to 


your success in the business world. You 
have a splendid opportunity to develop 
these qualities now, during your school 
days. Begin by repeating to yourself 
that “every tub should stand on its own 
bottom,” and refuse to permit yourself 
the luxury of asking your classmates or 
your teacher for assistance on points that 
you could just as well dig out for your- 
self with a little effort. 

“Oblige” must be written with the L 
to distinguish from “object,” but in the 
common commercial phrases it is cut 
down to O-B. Note the two illustrations 


of this point in the following cut: 


et 

Now write these additional phrases: if 
you will oblige us, | am obliged, if they 
are obliged, as we are obliged. 

Do you notice anything peculiar about 
that phrase for “enclosed herewith” at 
the tail-end of the foregoing cut? Com- 
pare it with the Vocabulary outline for 
“herewith,” and notice that it takes just 
the opposite Th curve. That is because 
the anti-clockwise stroke has been found 
to be more fluent and convenient in this 


particular joining. As fully three-fourths 


of all the business letters dictated con- 
tain one or more instances of this pithy 
and much-favored little phrase, you see 
that it will be to your advantage to prac- 
tice the form until it becomes mechanical. 
Don’t write “mistaken” out in full; 
simply add an N to the Vocabulary out- 
line for “‘mistake” and you have it. 


“Successive” is now written with a 
disjoined V, and “vicinity” with a dis- 
joined Ent used to be 
written differently, so if any of you are 
using old text-books that have 
down to you from a sister or a brother 


who took the work before you, it will be 


blend. They 


come 
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well to see that these forms are corrected 
in the margin. 

The Vocabulary form for “o’clock” is 
seldom used nowadays, except in such 
phrases as “What o’clock is it?” “Three 
o'clock” is expressed by the figure “3” 
with an O hook placed above and to the 
right. You will find this illustrated on 
page 81 of the October issue. 

Some teachers add the following 
words to the Vocabulary list; suppose 
you memorize the outlines. 


ir 


Pia & 4 re ace | ? 2 
Key—Assemblage, earnest, fabric, husband, indi- 
vidual, location, problem, property, profit (prophet), 


reason, thorough, United States, United States of 
America. 


“pp Pol a ret eel? 


If you want additional drill on the 
Vocabulary words, you will find some 
excellent material for practice in the is- 
sues of this magazine for last March and 
May. It may be that your teacher has 
assigned those exercises as supplement- 
ary classroom work; but if not, it is very 
likely that you will find the back numbers 
mentioned on file in your school library 
and that you can readily obtain the use 
of them for a time. Write up the exer- 
cises in your best shorthand, afterward 
comparing your outlines with those of 
three or four fellow-students, verifying 
doubtful points from the Manual, and 
consulting your teacher on such words 
as you are unable to agree upon. 

The late Professor James once made 
this comment upon a very exquisite and 
very idle millionaire sophomore from 
New York: “What time he can spare 
from the adornment of his person he de- 


yotes to the neglect fof his duties.” 


; 


We don’t want that remark to fit you. 

Do you feel that you are getting every 
cent’s worth of your tuition money? You 
wouldn’t stand for any one else’s cheat- 
ing you out of a jot of the value that is 
due you; but you do not always object 
to cheating yourself through not putting 
forth your best effort every day and 
making every minute 
count. Is this logical? 


single, solitary 


The Alphabetic Charts 


The two plates published herewith un- 
der the heading, “A Bird’s-eye View of 
the Alphabet,” are designed to give a 
clear, systematic review of the various 
uses to which the alphabetic signs are 
put. The parallel column plan is the 
ideal method of making comparisons and 
classifying facts, and I could not suggest 
to you a better means of reviewing. 

After you have studied the plates as 
here presented, rule up a sheet of blank 
typewriting paper with seven columns, 
headed as shown in the accompanying 
plates, and fill in the first column with 
the alphabetic characters given in the 
first column of these two plates. Then 
put the magazine away, and, taking first 
the large circle, follow it clear across 
the page through the entire seven -col- 
umns. In this way dispose of the whole 
list, and then go through the work again 
to make sure that you have filled every 
blank that can be filled. After that is 
finished, compare your work with the 
plates in the magazine, checking every 
omission or mistake, and looking up the 
point in your text-book to make your 
grasp of it more certain. 


i). 
16 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 


National Business Show Typewriting Contest at St. Louis 


HE honors, the glory and inci- 
dentally the cash, in the National 
Show 
Contest held at St. Louis on December 1, 
went to Mr. Gus R. Trefzger of New 
York. Let us get this fact 

straight before we go ahead 
the Mr. Gus R. 

the younger 
Mr. Emil A. 
has the 
Typewriting Cham- 


Business Typewriting 


with story 
Trefzger is 
brother of 
Trefzger, who won 
English 
pionship twice in succession. 
Mr. J. L. Hoyt, the World’s 
Amateur Typist, 
won second place, and Mrs. 


Champion 


\. F. Barthel, a public stenog- 
rapher of St. Louis, won third 
place. Fifteen typists entered 


the contest, which was. an 
pen one, but only five made their ap- 
pearance on the stage at the time the 
mtest was announced to take place. 
The speeds, as shown by the table be- 
yw, were not as high as in the Interna- 
ional Typewriting Contests in New York 
n October, but when the matter and the 
ynditions are taken into consideration, 


Gus R. TREFZGER 


as they must be to reach a fair compari- 
son, it will be recognized that Mr. Trefz- 
ger’s victory is a splendid one. 

The matter was taken from an article 
entitled “Christian Science is Scientific 
Christianity,” and it presented 
its principal difficulty to the 
typists in its constant repeti- 
tion of the words “Christian” 
and “Christianity.” It was not 
that these words are in them- 
difficult, but 
because they occurred and re- 
so frequently, often 

underneath 
that the typists had 
considerable. trouble in fol- 
To add to the 
confusion, there were palpa- 
ble grammatical errors; as, 
for example, “Nevertheless, it does not 
seeks its verification in the Biblical state- 
ment,” etc. Then, too, the words aver- 
aged much longer than in ordinary mat- 
ter, and the typists wished many times 
during the contest that Mr. J. N. Kimball 
had been “‘on the job,” because as a se- 
lector of matter and a manager of con- 


selves so very 
curred 

directly each 
other, 


lowing copy. 
S J 
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tests he stands in a class all by himself— 
as every one will acknowledge. 

‘Mr. Gus R. Trefzger is a graduate of 
the‘Gregg Night School, Chicago, and is 
a member of the staff of expert typisfs 
employed by the Underwood Typewriter 
Company in New York City. He won 
third place in the recent International 


Typewriting Contest for the Amateur 
Championship, with a speed of 86 words 
per minute, net. Since the 1909 Interna- 
tional Contest Mr. Trefzger has increased 
his speed eighteen words per minute, and 
materially increased his accuracy. We 
welcome him into the class of top-notch- 
ers! 


Results of National Business Show Championship Contest, St. Louis, December 1, 1910 


Gus Re’ Trefzger 

J. L. Héyt 

Mrs. A. F. Barthel 
E. J. Croisetts 

E. L. Bettis 


Net Speed 
Per Minute 
82 1/5 
81 9/10 
49 3/10 
35 1/15 
21 1/6 


Gross Net 
Words Errors Penalty Words 
2781 63 315 2466 
2642 37 185 2457 
1799 64 320 1479 
1797 149 745 1052 
1720 217 1085 635 


How to Change to Touch Typing—V 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 
(Copyright 1910, by John R. Gregg) 


feeeta FAVORABLE attitude of feel- 
= ) ing is necessary to rapid and 


Xt) satisfactory progress in any- 
thing we undertake. Try to get into this 
mood before you undertake this lesson. 
It is a habit easily acquired. When you 
have reached a little greater degree of 
expertness, typewriting will have a posi- 


tive fascination for you. You will take 
an artistic pride in producing good 
“copy,” in the skill of your fingers in 
executing difficult combinations, and in 
the pure physical exhilaration of making 
your fingers fly. The technique of type- 
writing is highly, interesting. I wish it 
were possible to transfer some of the en- 
thusiasm, the interest, and the joy that 
pervades the training quarters of Blais- 
dell, Hoyt, Trefzger, and Miss Wilson. 
Typewriting to them is like play—not 
because it is easy, but simply because they 
enjoy it. 

Let me impress upon you once more 
the importance of repetition practice on 
the exercises in the lessons. These exer- 
cises are planned to give a thorough 


command of the keyboard. There are 
two reasons why this is important. One 
is that the fingers must be trained to find 
the various positions of the keys auto- 
matically—and this can be accomplished 
only by repeated practice; the other is 
that the fingers need the repeated prac- 
tice to develop quickness, strength and 
suppleness in execution. It is true that 
they would eventually develop a certain 
amount of quickness by practice on new 
matter exclusively, but the speed will not 
come so quickly by that method, and your 
style of writing will not be so smooth. 
The exercises really reduce the amount 
of work through being planned to make 
every effort count. Each word intro- 
duced has a value in the development of 
independent finger control. If you have 
any doubt that your fingers need strength, 
just recall how tired they become after 
writing the same word for fifteen or 
twenty times. Of course, you would en- 
counter no such condition as this in ac- 
tual writing, as the variety of words 
would always afford a rest. But the 
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training is essential to develop the 
strength and facility needed to finger 
any combination of letters you 
It is not wise to pro- 


quickly 
may encounter. 
long the practice on any word or exer- 
cise until your fingers feel cramped or 
exhausted. Introduce a little variety by 
practicing a line or so of a word and 
then selecting another. If your fingers 
feel cramped from moderate practice, it 
is possible that you are holding them too 


rigidly. Suppleness, elasticity, flexibil- 


ground. The compaiative infrequency 
of the characters on the upper bank of 
keys is, of course, the cause of their 
neglect. The typist who expects to get 
into the expert class cannot afford to 
neglect anything about his machine. 
Study the diagram, and note particu- 
larly the relation of the upper bank of 
keys to that immediately below. It will 
be noted that the keys are shifted a lit- 
tle out of line to the left, and this will 
have to be borne in mind in “finding” the 





| Third | Second | First Finger 


First Finger | Second | Third | Fourth | 
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CHART SHowi1nc Guipe Keys AND FIGURES 


ity, are essential to both speed and accu- 
racy, and make the work very much 
easier. 

Learning the “figures” is our next 
step. Many so-called touch typists never 
really learn the upper bank of keys; but, 
of course, all those who are really to be 
classed as experts are as familiar with 
these keys as with any of the others. All 
of the expert typists are agreed that high 
speed cannot be obtained without the 
elimination of hesitation. Any figure or 
character on the keyboard that causes 
you to hesitate is a constant source of 
danger. It is the strange or unfamiliar 
combination in typewriting, as in short- 
hand, that causes the writer to lose 


keys at the beginning. In memorizing 
the figures get it fixed in mind that “2” 
is over “w,” diagonally to the left; “3” 
over “e,” and so on across the keyboard. 
It is very important to know what the 
“surrounding keys” are of any given let- 
ter or character. We shall have to make 
frequent use of both guide keys in loca- 
ting the figures until the upper bank is 
familiar. 

Place the hands on the keyboard and 
strike the letter “w” a few times, using 
the f-guide. Now reach upward slightly 
to the left and strike “2,” using the third 
finger. Drop back to “w” and repeat 
this operation several times, getting the 
two keys “w” and “2” associated in your 
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mind. Strike “e” several times. Reach 
one space above slightly to the left and 
still using the f-guide. Repeat, 
until you have 
In writing “4” 


guide, “a.” 


strike “3,” 
writing “e3,” 
the position of 


“ai.” “e3," 
“3” fixed. 
and “5,” use the 
With the little finger on “a” 
striking the key times. 
strike “4,” immediately above and to the 
left. 
to “y” and “6,’ 
the foregoing. 
of the keyboard may be learned by fol- 
lowing the same method. Work out the 
concentrating your 


outer 
reach “‘y,”’ 
several Then 
Repeat the operation and move on 
’ practicing as outlined in 

The right-hand section 


exercises that follow, 
attention on the position of each key as 
The small “I” 
capital “O” for 


you strike it. is used for 


the figure “1,” and the 
zero. 
First Exercise 
w2 e3 r4 t5 yO u/7 i8 
2w 3e 4r 5t 6y 7u 8i 
Second Exercise 
1234567890, 1234567890, 1234567890, 
1234567890, 1234567890, 1234567890, 
0987654321, 0987654321, 0987654321, 
0987654321, 0987654321, 0987654321, 


When you have exhausted the possibil- 
ities of these exercises, try your skill on 
the market reports in the morning papers, 
matter that has 


Then try the fol- 


or on any connected 

plenty of figures in it. 

lowing on your typewriter: 
General Exercises 

Words containing frequent beginnings. 

Write 

plish, 


two lines of each: About, accom- 


adhere, contract, complaint, dis- 


tinct, enterprise, extraordinary, exact, in 
stant, perhaps, postscript, prejudice, pro- 
subtract, superior, trans- 


vide, receive, 


late, unsafe, uncertain. 
The following words contain frequent 
Write two lines of each: 


optic yn, 


terminations. 


Doing, notation, decision, occa- 
sion, tenable, eligible, valuable, judgment, 
fulfill, thoughtful, solicitude, 


seizure, 


powerful, 


active, logical, grandeur, assist- 


ant, confident, profitable. 


For connected-matter practice—which 


should form a part of your everyday 
work—use short quotations of twenty- 
five to fifty words in length. Write them 


many times until memorized, and when 


Third Exercise 
396, 269, 357, 


"<7 
4009, 
246, 357, 468, 


even move- 


Hold to 


you can write with a smooth, 
952 


986 


863 


752 


793, ment, push the speed up a little. 


864, 


~ 


579, ‘ absolute accuracy. 


(To be continued) 


G 


The Remington’s Election Work 


ad of the leading newspapers 

of the country used the Rem- 
ington-Wahl Adding and Sub- 

a Typewriter for tabulating and 
adding election returns on election night. 
The Remingtons used for this work 
are capable of writing and adding sixteen 
separate columns of figures on one sheet. 
Their use very much hastened the work 


of preparing election bulletins. Wher- 
ever such a Remington was in use on 
election night the newspaper people were 
greatly pleased with the saving in time it 
effected. Some of the papers appreci- 
ated so much the help rendered that night 
by these Remingtons that they took oc- 
casion the next day to publish write-ups 
regarding the work of these machines. 
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The Growth of the Underwood Typewriter 


= recent convention of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company’s 
Managers at Hartford focused 
attention upon the remarkable growth 
of that company, and the success of the 
radical departure in typewriter construc- 
tion which was inaugurated when the 
first Underwood was produced. 
ago 
with a 


the Underwood 
floor 
space of two thousand square feet; to- 


Thirteen years 
Company started factory 
day it has a floor space of 16 acres. It 
then had an authorized capital of $3,500,- 


000; to-day it is capitalized at $14,000,- 


but few have any con- 
ception of the capital em- 
ployed. in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the typewriter. Very few know 
anything of the infinite care that goes 
into the manufacture of a machine—the 
hundreds of hands it passes through in 
the different processes of assembling, ad- 
justing, testing, before it is ready for the 
operators. If they did, its wonders 
would be more keenly appreciated and 
the machine would be given the loving 


chine he operates, 
enormous 


care it should receive. 
Making typewriters is one of the big 











Tue UnpERWoopD Factory AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


000. 
ing cut, 
portance and immensity of the Under- 


These figures, and the accompany- 
will give some idea of the im- 


wood plant of to-day. The employees of 
the factory at Hartford 
of its large selling and distributing force 
The 


Underwood Convention was held in the 


to say nothing 


-would make a good-sized city. 


just cx ympleted, 
practically 
Managers from all 


factory building, 


which 


new 


gives facilities for 

doubling the output. 

over the country were in attendance. 
While the average stenographer is fa- 


miliar to a certain extent with the ma- 


manufacturing industries of the country. 
It is said that more than one thousand 
typewriters are made every day, furnish- 
ing profitable employment for hundreds 
of new operators. With all those new 
going into the market daily, 
one is tempted to ask of typewriters, as 
of pins, “What becomes of them all?” 
The truth is that very“few machines find 
“junk heap” until after 
they long years of faithful 
service for the cause of civilization. The 
new machines go into new fields to sup- 
ply a constantly increasing demand. 


machines 


9 


their way to the 
perform 
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Economy of Movement in Typewriting 


AVE you ever made a scientific 

study of your efficiency as a 

typist? Probably not. But it is 
worth your serious consideration. 

The measure of your efficiency is not 
determined by the amount of effort you 
actually use in writing a given number 
of words, but by the effort actually re- 
quired. All that is used above the actual 
requirement is absolute waste—not only 
waste of effort, but waste of time. 

“To Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, distin- 
guished for his ‘motion studies,’ when he 
was in England, was pointed out a girl 
putting labels on boxes with what looked 
like marvelous speed. He took out his 
stop-watch and timed her. She was 
supposed to be the fastest known girl at 
this work. He noticed that, although all 
of her motions were fast, about half of 
them were needless. He suggested a 
different method, and the second time she 
tried it she did twice as many boxes in a 
given length of time, to her surprise, as 
she thought she was not going as fast.” 

When I read this paragraph in Col- 
lier’s recently it brought to my mind 
some studies | had made, a year or so 
ago, of the movements used in typewrit- 
ing. What is true of this girl in her 
work of pasting labels on boxes, is equal- 
ly true of thousands of typists who can- 
not get speed. 

Some time ago a typist complained to 
me that he couldn’t get speed, no matter 
how hard he tried. I asked him to write 
for me. He consented; I gave him fif- 
teen minutes’ copying to do, and prompt- 
ly went about my business. He thought 
I was going to “time” him to see how 
rapidly he could write; what I wanted 
was to see him write without his being 
actually conscious of it. In a few min- 
utes he settled down to business, and I 


then surreptitiously kept my weather eye 
open for his troubles. 

Here are some of the things he did: 

In returning the carriage he used both 
hands, thus making it necessary to re- 
turn both to the keyboard every time. 

At the end of a sentence he would de- 
press the shift key, strike the period, re- 
lease the shift key, strike the space bar 
twice, then depress the shift key again 
and strike the capital. 

In shifting he drew his whole hand 
down to the lower bank of keys, instead 
of merely dropping the little finger to the 
shift key and maintaining correct hand 
position. 

To indent for paragraphs he would re- 
turn the carriage and space five times 
with the thumb, instead of using the 
tabulator key. 

He had 50 little independent finger con- 
trol that practically each finger did the 
work on each stroke. That is, when he 
would strike “b,” for example, the sec- 
ond, third and fourth fingers of that hand 
would fly up iato the air, and naturally 
had to be brought down again. He also 
raised his fingers about twice as high 
above the keys as was actually necessary. 

He kept continually glancing at’ the 
machine, instead of keeping his eyes 
glued on the copy. He kept changing his 
position in the chair. On coming to any 
infrequent character he had to shift his 
gaze to the machine to find the character. 
In making the reach from “c” to “t,” or 
from “m” to “y,” or in other combina- 
tions where the finger had to travel over 
one bank of keys, his finger took a round- 
about, rather uncertain, direction instead 
of going in a direct line. 

But this is sufficient to make clear the 
point I wish to emphasize. A large num- 
ber of the movements he used in writing 
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were absolutely wasted. They accom- 
plished nothing, and they consumed time. 
When |! pointed out these defects he 
could hardly believe it, but I asked him to 
write slowly and watch for himself. The 
force of habit was so strong that he soon 
acknowledged that what I said was per- 
fectly true. By following the obvious 
course he was immediately able to in- 
crease both his speed and his accuracy. 
He could not, of course, double his speed, 
but he made so appreciable a gain that 
he was encouraged to set about elimina- 
ting all false movements in his writing. 
In another test, after a few weeks’ drill, 
he had increased his speed to a marvel- 
ous degree. 

writing. 
Get some one to watch you for a time 


Analyze your own style of 
each day—some one who is competent to 
do it—and to record the false moves you 
make in writing. You will be astonished 
at the result. Then do some slow, delib- 
erate work to overcome your bad habits 


Re- 


ducing the number of movements neces- 


and you will be astonished again. 
sarily increases the speed. 


i= 


Typewriting Champicaship of 
Western New England 


T gives us pleasure to present the 
portrait of Miss Elsie L. Sabine, 
of Torrington, Connecticut, vic- 

tor in the recent contest for the Type- 
writing Championship of Western New 
England, and a loyal “Rational” opera- 
The contest, which 
was held in the Board 
of Trade rooms in 
Springfield, Mass., was 
open to the members of 
the graduating class of 
1910. Contestants from 
Springfield, West Spring- 


tor. 


Exsiz L. SABINE 


field, Holyoke, Ware, Meriden, Athol, 
Hartford, and Torrington entered. 

The prize won by Miss Sabine is a 
handsome gold-lined silver loving cup, 
“The 
Typewriting Championship of Western 
New England won by Elsie L. Sabine, 
Business 


twelve inches high, and engraved : 


presented by the Springfield 
School.” 

Miss Sabine was a student of Miss 
Susan M. Loomis at the Torrington High 
School, from which school she was grad- 
uated in the class of "10. Her speed in 
the contest was 54 words per minute, 
net, exceeding the record of last year by 
18 words per minute. 


Shock Absorbers 


One of the attachments for the type- 
writer that serves a real purpose, adding 
to the life of the machine, the ribbon, 
and the operator, is the “shock absorber.” 
If your machine is not so equipped, by 
The “L. E. B.” peo- 
ple of Washington, D. C., the Typewriter 
Improvement Company of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the J. L. Chase Manufactur- 
ing Company of Toledo, have sent sets 
for our New York office. It has become 
so quiet around the office since, that we 


all means get one. 


can hardly work! 


TH 
Life without profitable occupation is 
like an engine that breaks its driving rod. 
Office Appliances. 
* * * 


The very best sort of a prize for a 
holiday school contest is a Gregg Writer 
subscription—or a year’s extension on a 
present subscription. Did that ever oc- 
cur to you? 
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Revision of High School Course 


HE first quarterly meeting of the 
High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recently in the 
High School of Commerce, Sixty-fifth 
street and Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Clarence D. Kingsley, Chairman of the 
Committee on Conference, reported that 


was held 


excellent progress was being made in the 
movement to effect a revision of college 
entrance requirements. 

The purpose of the movement, he ex- 
plained, was to enable the high schools 
to “nrepare for life” instead of “prepar- 
The National Educa- 
said, had indorsed 


ing for c lege.” 


tion Association, he 


the movement. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was Mr. W. D. Lewis, Principal of the 
William Penn High School for Girls in 


Philadelphia, author of several recent 


magazine articles on the subject of col- 


lege domination in the high schools. 


Mr. Lewis said in part: 

In the agitation which your association is making 
you are leading the fight for saner high school meth 
ds There are two classes of educators—the con- 
“stand-patters,” to whom the course of 
followed for years, even from 


servatives or 
study that has been 


the days of the monastery, is something sacred, and 
the progressives or insurgents, who are not anxious 
for change, but who question tradition, and insist that 
age is no guarantee of wisdom 

There has been a gradual evolution in the course 
of study of the elementary school. Changes following 
the great movement for child study were denounced 
by the “‘stand-patters” as fads and frills. The changes, 
however, have continued. In the high school the re 
vision, of course, has been less marked, because the 
demands of the colleges have so largely determined 
the high school course. It has at last become neces 
sary that the high school course be revised, for the 
same reason that the tyranny of political bosses shall 
be abolished. 

Society needs trained men and women in every 
line of activity, and if our education is to be demo- 
cratic we must give the same advantages to the fu- 
ture business man, artisan and artist as we have given 
to the future preacher, lawyer and teacher. 

The great danger of the present situation is that 
our pupils will be segregated into specialized schools; 
this may do for Germany, with its stratified social 
structure, but a more un-American scheme could 
hardly be found 


At the conclusion of the address many 
members of the association arose to in- 
dorse and commend the point of view 
taken by Mr. Lewis.—New York Times. 

4X), 
LZ 

System is a fine thing, but don’t wind 
your business up so tight in somebody 
else’s system that it won’t run. See that 
the system you adopt fits your business. 
—Emerson Booster. 
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Christe hyirc! 


To Teachers 


N the month of October we re- 
ceived 5,365 subscriptions to this 
magazine, which is over one 
thousand more subscriptions than were 
received in October last year. Our 
teacher friends have shown in a very 
practical way their appreciation of the 
continued improvement of the magazine. 
We have never appealed to them in vain 
for support, and as we look over the list 
of loyal “clubbers,” we are deeply grate- 
ful. 
If every teacher would lend a hand, 
what a magazine we could have! 
January is the second best clubbing 
month in the year. We earnestly urge 
our friends to give a talk to their stu- 
dents about the magazine soon after the 
opening day. Hold up the last twelve 
numbers and tell them something of what 
those numbers contain—a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of information, helpful sug- 
gestions, and inspiration. Any one num- 
ber of the magazine is worth the sub- 
scription price for a year to any earnest 
student or ambitious stenographer. 


Help us to make January the biggest 
record in the history of the magazine. 
We hope to hear from every teacher in 
Don’t disappoint us! 


January. 


“Where He Got It” 


NDER this heading, in the No- 
vember number of the Phono- 
graphic World, the ever-delight- 

ful J. N. Kimball propounds a new the- 
ory of the origin of Gregg Shorthand. 
We suspect that Mr. Kimball is having a 
little fun with those who have from time 
to time tried to discredit Gregg Short- 
hand by saying that it was taken from 
the German system of Gabelsberger, the 
French system of Duploye, or from other 
But Mr. Kimball’s 


systems. here is 


article: 


As a student of shorthand systems, ancient and mod- 
ern, I like to dig and delve into the whys and where- 
fores of the multifarious plagiarisms which arise now 
and then, and which have arisen from the beginnings 
of stenographic time. I learn things by doing that, 
and one of the things I have learned is that seldom 
has an “author” arrived on the scene but somebody 
immediately accuses him of shorthand peculation— 
stealing, you know. 

In this digging out of the stenographic Pompeii I 
have come across many things that I felt some hesita- 
tion in printing. I have found that even the venerable 
Sir Isaac was accused of borrowing things which were 
left about unguarded, and that he himself brought that 
accusation against a lot of people in this country (not 
without reason, I am bound to observe), but that none 
of them were ever hanged for it, much as they may 
have deserved such a fate. I have a valuable list, 
which my executors may print if they wish (as I shall 
then be out of the jurisdiction of the court, and in a 
place where there will not many of them go), of 
“authors” and “‘where they got it,” which will be 
worth much to the historian of the future, and I feel 
that I shall be a good authority, for I have done most 
of these things myself. 

However, I did think that that man Gregg had it 
on me, as you might say. People who don’t know him 
have called him a “fraud,” and people who do know 
him have scurried around the corner when they saw 
him coming, for fear he might gobble ’em up bodily. 
In fact, I understand it is customary for young women 
in Chicago who marry and get onto the job of punch- 
ing youngsters instead of typewriter keys—I say I 
have heard, mind you—that they quiet their fledglings 
by the phrase; ‘‘Keep still—Gregg will get you if you 
don’t watch out!” 

And so I have been on a still hunt for a long time 
to find something that would enable me to add his 
name to the list. 

Hist! I have it! Just examine that valuable and 
erudite presentation of the noble art of stenography 
which was published by Samuel Taylor in the year 
1786. In those days you couldn’t write a book—or 
at all events you couldn’t sell it—until you had 
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unswallowable state 
Hist again! 
Listen 


patrons, people to back up any 
yu might be desirous of making. 
aps who backed Taylor? 
Francis Gregg, Sr., and Francis Gregg, Jr.—and both 
were attorneys at law, and you know what they are 
Now, don’t you Gregg in 1786, 
Gregg in 1910 Something like 125 years, that’s all— 
and there have been people who lived that long. Prob- 
ably one of those chaps—the Junior, most likely—is 
hiding away in England to-day, and laying low, keep- 
ng up appearances as an attorney at law, and all the 
m his great-grand-nephew in his nefari- 
water and letting the 


ments y< 
Who were those cl 


see? It is easy 


while edging 
1s undertakings—pumping the 

other fellow hold the nozzle 
Doesn’t that 


w “where he 


answer the question? Don’t you see 


got it’? 
There may be something in this ingen- 
At least, it is as probable 
heard 


ious theory. 


as other theories we have pro- 
pounded. 
But as to being regarded as a bogie 


man—well, we strenuously object! 


A Shorthand Rip Van Winkle 
HERE is a singular lapse of edi- 
torial vigilance in the last issue 
of Pitman’s Journal. A promi- 
nent position is given to an article by Mr. 
W. L. Mason on “The Importance of 
Learning the Vowels”—a title, by the 
way, which should be sufficient to impel 
the editor of any Pitmanic publication to 
reach for his blue pencil. Some of our 
readers may recall Mr. Mason as having 
been prominent in the advocacy of Isaac 
shorthand in New York about 
He has bobbed up 


again on the Pacific coast, and his article 


Pitman 
twenty years ago. 


seems to indicate that in the intervening 
ears he has not kept abreast of matters 
honographic. 

At the time Mr. 


the shorthand arena, the promoters of 
+} 


Mason retired from 
1e various styles of Pitmanic shorthand 
were engaged in a fierce battle over the 
new and the old vowel scales; over hooks 

whether hooks should be both large 
ind small, and where they should go and 
what they should represent; over “the 
\spirate Problem,” which involved the 
nomentous questions of whether or not 


this letter 
should be represented in four different 
for it 


and if so, 


comparatively unimportant 


ways, whether or not the signs 
should be compound signs, 
which compound signs, whether or not 
the aspirate should be represented by a 
thickened M, and so forth. 
endless discussions as to when the signs 


There were 


for R and L should be written upward 
and when they should be written down 
ward, according to whether vowels pre 
ceded or followed, and what exceptions 
to the application of the rules were per 
missible. Oh, yes, we almost forgot that 
other great problem as to when letters 
should be shortened to add T and D— 
that is, subtracted to multiply—and when 
they should not be. But why fill this 
page with all the details of these discus- 
sions of bygone years? 

All that has passed away. A change 
has come over the scene, and everybody 
knows why. The various forms of Pit- 
manic shorthand are all one happy fam- 
ily. In the face of impending doom they 
are huddling together chanting—in dif- 
ferent keys, it is true—the tune of 
“Standardization.” 

And now Mr. Mason, awakening from 
his Rip Van Winkle sleep, resumes where 
he left off, by blithely belaboring that 
form of Pitmanic shorthand known as 
the Graham. We afford 
for all Mr. Mason’s interesting remarks, 
but here are some samples: 

The old “Handbook of Graham Phonography,” 
which is still used by some teachers, advises its stu 
dents to write all words of distinct outlines in the po- 
sitions assigned to them in the “corresponding style” 
(in which they are, for the most part, written on the 
line, without regard to the vowel or accented vowel); 
“but,” it goes on to say, “when a word is thought’ 
(the italics are “not to be sufficiently distin- 
guished by outline, the entire word is written in the 
first, second, or third position, according as the word’s 
accented vowel is first, second, or third place.” Now, 
how absurd to leave such an important matter to the 
judgment of an inexperienced writer! The very neces- 
sity for stopping to think, as it were, before writing 
any word, whether or not it is “sufficiently distin- 
guished by outline” to be safe to write it on the line 
without regard to the vowel, or accerfted vowel, im 
poses too great a mental strain not only upon the 
upon the reporter as well As a 


cannot space 


ours) 


amanuensis, but 
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matter of fact, this manner of presenting this subject 
is entirely wrong and illogical The Handbook 
referred to, besides giving the vague and illogical di- 
rections mentioned, then devotes six entire pages, 
much of them in fine print, to explaining many excep- 
tions to this rule, and efids by so completely confusing 
the student as to make it almost impossible for him to 
know when, and when not, to write a word above or 
across the line 

Any one, therefore, who attempts to learn any Pit- 
manic system without learning the vowels, as well as 
the consonants, will be forced to memorize an unneces- 
sary number of arbitrary outlines, and will always be 
unable, at some critical point, to make a doubtful out- 
line perfectly legible, which he could easily do if he 
understood and was in the habit of using the vowels. 


Some one should take Mr. Mason 
aside and inform him of what has taken 
place while he has been hibernating, and 
why it is inadvisable for him or other 
advocates of Pitmanic shorthand to ex- 
pose the inconsistencies, complexities, 
and perplexities of any form of Pitmanic 
shorthand. Mr. Mason is a menace to 
the entente cordiale—and that must be 
maintained at all hazards. He should be 
warned to keep off the reservation. 


>) 
ha 

/ m/s) 
Yi Ls 
E+ 


“The Upward Curve” 


Seeetal TER her election to the presi- 
f dency of the N. E. A., Mrs. Ella 

= Flagg Young, Superintendent 

of the Chicago public schools, was inter- 


viewed by a newspaper reporter. The 
report said: 

Mrs. Young frankly ascribes her success to the 
“upward curve”—in other words, holding that a pleas- 
ant, smiling face is far more potent with children than 
the drawn, severe one 

“The upward curve method? 
was asked. 

She smiled. 

“Perhaps, as you've watched the younger teachers 
at the convention, you've noticed that the lines of their 
faces all curve up. Years ago it was the fashion, I 
may call it, for them to curve down. Do you see the 
difference that they suggest in methods of teaching? 
Why, I remember that at the earlier conventions they 
used to discuss ‘How to prevent whispering.’ 

“Of course they don’t discuss such things now. 
Discipline is automatic; interest the pupil sufficiently, 
and he loses his desire to whisper.” 


What is that?” she 


We are sure this extract will be of in- 
terest to all teachers. It embodies the 
fundamental principle of modern peda- 
gogy and applies to teaching in all its 
phases. 


Editorial Brevities 


A letter from Mr. J. C. Walker, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, has been going 
the rounds, calling the attention of those 
who are not members to the fifteenth an- 
nual convention to be held in Chicago, 
December 27-30. It contains the follow- 
ing appeal: 

A small fee of $3.00 will pay for registration and 
dues for the first year, or until December 31, 1911, 
and $1.50 per year will be the entire expense there- 
after. This fee will bring to you, besides other bene- 
fits, a complete printed report of each section of the 
convention and the Federation proper, thus bringing 
the entire convention to you im case you, for any 
reason, cannot attend personally. 

Can you afford to miss these conventions and the 


thoughts and experiences of the foremost men and 
women of your profession for this small fee? 


* * * 


We have received a very handsome 
souvenir program of the tenth annual 
commencement exercises of the Rasmus- 
sen Practical Business School, St. Paul, 
Minn., which took place on December 
first. Sixty-six students gradu- 
ated, the following being awarded gold 
medals for high standing: shorthand de- 
partment, Ethel Bretz Meck; penman- 
ship department, Harry H. Frost; book- 
keeping department, Arthur E. Eggert; 
evening school, Oliver B. Renstrom. 
The annual address to the graduates 
was delivered by Dr. S. G. Smith, one 
of the most influential citizens of Minne- 
sota, and a professor in the State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Smith, who is a business 
college graduate, attributed a good meas- 
ure of his success in life to his business 


were 


training, and added: 

I have always regretted that I did not add a knowl 
edge of stenography to my education. It would have 
saved me, many times over, the time employed in 
learning it, and I think the day will come when it 
will be regarded as indispensable to the most succes» 
ful prosecution of the great professions. 


He concluded his address with the fol- 
lowing stirring remarks: 

The prizes of life were never so great as they are 
to-day, but the high demands upon living men and 


women were never so severe. It is a splendid battle, 
the greatest struggle of giants ever known, and though 
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all cannot be 
thing to be even a 
world 


industry it is a splendid 
fighting 


captains of 


foot soldier in such a 


* “ * 
We should like to have all our friends 
friends—read 
Postcarditis 


especially our teacher 
the the 
department. 


announcement in 


22: & 


A letter Mr. O. H. 
Mayer, 1/16 LaSalle Ave., Chicago, con- 
tains the following paragraph: 

A short time ago, you inserted the offer of an Es- 
peranto publisher of Chicago to give away Esperanto 
booklets free of charge upon receipt of a postage 
stamp. As a tribute of fairness to a competitor of 
Esperanto, I would ask you to give publicity also to 
the following offer: 

I will applicants free literature that 
shows the glaring defects of Esperanto, and how they 
have been remedied by the new international language 
[ This is a simplified and improved Esperanto, 
strongly recommended by the Scientific American and 
»ther high authorities, and so thoroughly international 
that it cam be deciphered at sight by 300 million 


received from 


send to all 


persons 
x *« * 

In a recent letter, Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, says: 

“You will be pleased to hear that in 
the recent Senior Civil Service Examina- 
tion in shorthand (test, 130 words a min- 
ute for eight minutes, the matter to be 
transcribed in ninety minutes) a Gregg 
writer, Mr. A. E. Palmer, obtained full 
The highest marks 
obtained by a writer of the Pitman sys- 
tem was 60 per cent.” 

. Se 


marks—i00 per cent. 


We live in a world full of surprises. 
The Shorthand Writer last month con- 
tained an article about speed contests in 
which this occurs: 


The world’s record for accuracy is now held by a 
seventeen-year-old girl, at 140 words a minute, an 
excellent achievement. In the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ contest the leading writers 
should be given an opportunity to equal her showing 
ut that speed, and all hail to him who can do it! 


Well, well! How did it happen to get 
into that magazine? 
* * * 


Association 


“Your students need clubbing”—and 
need it badly. If you are a teacher, and 


have not received a copy of the booklet 


bearing that title, send for it to-day and 
learn how to do up the clubbing in first- 


class style. 


Indiana C. T. A. 

Indiana Commercial Teach- 
ers held their annual convention 
at the Claypool Hotel in Indi- 

anapolis, November 25 and 26. 

The meeting opened at two o'clock on 
Friday, November 25, with a general dis- 
cussion of subjects pertaining to the man- 
agement of commercial schools. At 6:30 
the members partook of a bounteous re- 
past at the Commercial Club, arranged 
for by the Association. 

A committee was appointed to work 
out and formulate a plan to get a bill 
through the Legislature for state super- 
vision of business colleges. 

Saturday was spent in round table talk 
on subjects pertaining to school work. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: 

President—S. H. East, Indianapolis. 
Vice-Pres.—Gertrude O. Hunnicutt, 
Evansville. 

Sec’y-Treas. 
Haute. 


May Helmer, Terre 


Geo. F. Boeune, Secretary. 
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Plate- Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given below. 


Write 


up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book any points of 
theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next month with the authori- 


tative plates. 
and will point the way to judicious review. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, 





— 


UCH a hearty welcome was 
f given to last month’s exercise 
—the matter used in the 120- 
word test in the recent “Contest in Speed 
and Accuracy” at Baltimore—that we 
have secured the article which was dic- 
tated for the 130-word test and are pre- 
senting it herewith as our monthly drill. 
Miss Werning won the contest on the 
strength of the absolutely perfect tran- 
script she turned in on the 120-word test, 
but under the conditions she would in 
any event have been entitled to first place 
on the results of the 130 test, as she had 
but four errors, thus giving her a net 
speed of 129% words per minute. 


It is very likely that many students 
will be able to equal this record under 
the. less trying conditions of a school- 
room test. 


Try it anyway. 


The Essentials of Success in Business 


Every successive year, in order that the best re- 
sults may be obtained, demands a higher standard of 
education for the youth who would become a success 
in any calling. A knowledge of “the three R’s,” un- 
less supplemented by unusual shrewdness and fore- 
sight, no longer suffices to enable a man to conduct 
the business affairs of life successfully. The day 
has passed forever when an uneducated man, ignorant 
of the business world outside of his vocation, can 
do more than make a bare competence. To succeed 
in any degree in accordance with the present demands 
of living, he must be well-informed, and not only in 
regard to the general conditions of his own country, 
but also in regard to those which obtain all over the 
world. He must be posted on all up-to-date business 
methods, and must know the state of the market both 
at home and abroad. 

The art of buying and selling, so simple in the 
past, is now so complicated and so related with an 
ever-widening variety of interests, that it has become 
a science more difficult to acquire than that of mathe- 
matics. Competition is so keen and relentless that 
the merchant who is not able to anticipate the wants 
of the public, who cannot foresee what it will need 
at a certain time and have it forthcoming at the right 
moment, might as well go out of business. In fact, 
the horizon of the business world has become too 
wide and all-embracing for the man of narrow views 
and limited vision 

The great evolution in business methods, the new 
order of things in business life, have developed a 


new business man, alert, keen, progressive, responsive, 
with power to initiate, with a finer ambition than the 
old type, not so coarse, not so brutal, but a man of 
fimer instincts, a broader education, and more liberal 
culture. 

There is little chance in the 
trained man—for the man who half 
things. 

The successful 
better trained, much broader-minded. 
the rutty business man has gone by. He will be 
crushed out by the more progressive man. Men are 
beginning to find that it pays to get a broad, prac- 
tical education before entering upon the active duties 
of life, for business is now a science. There is some- 
thing more to it than merely buying and selling 
goods or merely rendering services It is a vast 
study of the conditions of growth and production. 
To-day a young man must be familiar with geography, 
with climates, and with all sorts of conditions which 
affect every principle and root of his business. He 
must be familiar with accounts and accounting, and, 
if he would serve others satisfactorily and at the 
same time to the best advantage to himself, he must 
have a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. 

This is a different type of man from the one who 
could succeed fifty years ago. The successful man 
or woman of the future must be a person of ideas, 
of powerful concentration. There is no hope for the 
scatterer or the smatterer. 

The radical changes in business methods, the long 
strides in civilization, the multiplication of inventions 
and discoveries which the past half-century has wit- 
nessed, necessitate an infinitely broader and better 
training for men and women in every walk of life 
than was required twenty-five or even ten years ago 

It is true that the opportunities open to young men 
and young women are greater to-day than they were 
ever before; but, on the other hand, there never was 
a period in the world’s history when the qualifications 
necessary for success in any line of worthy endeavor 
were of a higher character. 

One of the saddest things in modern life is the 
laige number of men and women of middle age who 
have not attained success because of lacking early 
business training. Their minds were not cultivated; 
they failed to get a grip on the business end of life’s 
affairs because they had no special lines; they were 
not specially prepared to succeed in anything, and 
they all became drifters. Thousands of them were 
side-tracked, because they ceased to grow. It is, in- 
deed, a sad thing to wake up in the middle of life 
to the consciousness that one has not made a place 
for himself or herself, with no competence or security 
for the future. 


future for the half- 
does a dozen 


future must be much 
The day of 


man of the 


(i) 

There are likely to be many openings 
in the future for stenographers who are 
qualified in more languages than one, and 
study to that end will be well repaid.— 
Edward W. Bok, Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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(To be concluded) 


(The keys to these plates will be given next mont 
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Wisconsin Commercial 


the 


Teach- 


annual conference of 


CA lil 
A Wisconsin Commercial 

’ Association was held in City 

Hall, Milwaukee, on Thursday, Novem- 
} 


er 3, at 2:00 p.m. In point of attend- 


ance and enthusiasm this meeting was 
far above any of the previous confer 
ences. 

The session was called to order by the 
president, Mr. Harry C 
New York City, 


ing address, 


Spillman, of 
who, after an interest- 
turned the meet 
ing over to the vice-president, 
Mr. F. Stanley 
Milwaukee 

Miss Mary R. 
West 


School, Milwaukee, then read 


Powles, of 


\\ elsh, of 


the Division High 
an interesting paper on “Com- 
\rithmetic,”’ 
the 


mercial in which 


she emphasized impor 


tance of a great amount of 
drill work on the fundamental 
The paper was 


Mr. Robert H. 


yperations. 


liscussed by 


Teachers’ Conference 


who cannot do 
often 
down a saying « paragraph, but if it 


es has a big advant the lawyer 


The average kewise, wants to jot 


is spoken, he 
cannot do so in longhand; if it 
takes up t 
would 
shorthand 
judge, 
could get a fair 
to it the time 

any 


usually 

with it. It 
life in which 
and, so far as I can 
high students 
subject by devoting 
and without dropping 


1s written, it 
bother 
walk in 


o much of is time to 
dificult to find a 


will not be of value, 


seem 
eighty per cent of the school 
knowledge of the 
they now waste, 


other study 


Shorthand 
student into 
in order to 
know English; and soon he 
to get out of path he 
must something of 
something of 


often develops a person from a technical 
finds out that 
him he must 
that if he is 
must read widely. He 
law, something of medicine, 
something of literature, and a 
t about shorthand 
up Shorthand is a 
high school student 
on the comple 
purse It is valuable to 
It is helpful to 
life. It 
disciplinary, 
not superior, to 


a very general scr lar He 
shorthand useful to 


discovers 


make 


a beater 
know 
history, 

] mort 
great 
who 


a Saiary 


to college 
in all walks of 
training, or 
most 


In discussing Mr. Martin- 
dill’s paper, Miss 
Shedd, of the Racine High 


Evelyn 


School, urged the teachers to 
try to make their commercial 


valuable and 


departments 


popular. To be successful, 


the superintendent, principal 


F. STANL*¥Y PoWLES 


Butler, of the La Crosse High 
Schor y]. Mr 


that the problems assigned in our arith- 


Butler suggested 


metic work relate to our practical com- 
nercial and industrial life instead of be- 
ng mere theoretical puzzles. 

An interesting paper on “The Value of 
Shorthand in the High Schools” was 
ontributed by Mr. J. W. Martindill, of 
the Madison School. 


‘ther things, he said: 
To say the least, shorthand is a valuable study 
r a high school student who desires to earn a salary 
the completion of the course. A great many high 
ol students who do not expect to accept steno- 
iphic are also taking up the study of 
rthand to advantage. The student who is going 
college or the versity will find it of great value 
a great deal of energy in taking 
i at the same time he can get more 
mplete notes. The high school student who expects 
er to enter the law profession will find a knowledge 
shorthand a valuable addition to his equipment, for 
can quote verbatim essential parts 
the testimony of his opponent’s witness- 


High Among 


very 


positions 


him He will save 
wn his notes, an 


lawyer who 


own or his 


President 


and other teachers must be in 
sympathy with the work. She 
explained how these conditions could 
be brought about to a large degree by 
having the commercial students do typing 
and similar work for the other teachers, 
thus showing them the convenience and 
necessity of the commercial department. 
Mr. Alex. the 


High School, gave an interesting talk on 


LeGrand, of Wausau 
the topic, “How I Teach Penmanship.” 
Mr. LeGrand said it was impossible to 
secure good results in penmanship with 
the poor lighting and seating conditions 
that obtain generally. He prefers ad- 
justable seats and a room lighted either 
from one side, or from one side and one 
end. The discussion of this subject was 


led by Mr. William H. Kuntz. 
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Committees were appointed to investi- 
gate methods of teaching penmanship 
and to draft a uniform set of 
letters. These com 
report at the 
The following 


capital 
mittees will 
next meeting. 
officers were elected for next 
year: 

President: F. Stanley 
Powles, Milwaukee. 

Vice-Pres.: Miss F. M. 
Schoenk, Sheboygan. 

Sec’y-Treas.: J. W. Mar- 
tindill, Madison. 

The Association is to be 
congratulated on 


J}. W. MARTINDILI 
Secretary-Treasurer 


securing 


All three are prac- 
teachers. 
Powles, 


such capable officers 
successful 
he president, Mr. 
has been associated with the 
Wisconsin for the 
past eight years, being spe- 
cially prepared by excellent 
scholastic training. If Mr. 
Powles is able to impart to 
Wisconsin 


tical, well-known, 


schools 


the teachers of 
some of the zeal and enthusi- 
asm which he himself pos- 
sesses, the success of the next 
conference is assured. A large 
increase in membership is con- 
fidently looked for. 


The Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from 


AHE fourth installment of Roll of 
Honor portraits is given this 
month, carrying the list through 

the clubs numbering 36 subscriptions and 
over, and including also one or two in 
the 35 class. Eleven schools entitled to 
mention this month are not represented 
in the present gallery, because of our 
failure to secure photographs of the 
teachers through whose efforts the clubs 
were formed. These are as follows: Mr. 
E. B. Moore, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon, 47 subscriptions ; 
Miss Florence Coutant, High School, 
Calumet, Mich., 47 subscriptions; Mr. 
A. G. Bauer, Lebanon Business College, 
Lebanon, Pa., 46 subscriptions; Mr. S. 
T. Willis, principal of the Willis Busi- 
ness College, Ottawa, Ont., 46 subscrip- 
tions; Miss Claribel Van Vliet, North 
Yakima Business College, North Yaki- 
ma, Wash., 40 subscriptions; Mr. O. E. 
Butz, manager of the Indiana Business 
College, Marion, Ind., 39 subscriptions ; 


the November issue) 


Mr. John Gentner, shorthand instructor 
in the Academy of Idaho, Pocatello, 
Idaho, 38 subscriptions ; Miss Katie Hil- 
bert, Paducah-Central Business College, 
Paducah, Ky., 38 subscriptions; Miss 
Elizabeth J. Gillis, formerly with Oahu 
College, Honolulu, Hawaii, 37 subscrip- 
tions: Miss Rhoda M. Silliman, North- 
ern Business Institute, Watertown, N. 
Y., 36 subscriptions, and Miss Grace M. 
Counihan, Rogers High School, New- 
port, R. I., 36 subscriptions. 

This is perhaps as good a time and 
place as any to announce that next year 
the “century class” will be rechristened 
the “pennant class,” as it has been de- 
cided to award a Gregg Pennant to every 
school sending in a club of one hundred 
subscriptions or over. A larger number 
of schools than have ever before won 
century honors have already established 
and the list 


their claim to a pennant 


gains new strength every day. Januar) 
offers splendid “century” opportunities! 
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Mrs. L. M. Jupp 
ty. I 4s 


etd 


Mrs. J. V. ADRIAN 
Minot, N. Dak., 44 


Peary A. RITCHIE 
Rockford, Ill., 42 


|. W. Ross 
Wheeling W. Va.. 40 


Atick WELLS 
N. Y., 37 


Troy 


( olo Springs. Colo., #& 


The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 


§ 82 


NorA BUCHANAN MYRTLE SAUER 
Tacoma, Wash... 46 


22 


Wayne CANFIELD VAN GILDER 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa..43 C W. Va.. 43 


B § 


Mrs. E. WILDFR M. E. MOGAN 
Colo. Springs. Colo.. 41 De Pere. Wis.. 41 


Mary V. Love 
Decatur, I[ll., 47 


gt 


LitiAN Hurt 
Beaumont, Tex., 44 


>. SUNDAY 
aoe 0., 4 


£2 


we 


OnA WILLIAMSON 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 40 


D. WESTBROOK 
r= N. Y.. 42 


, a 


IMMOGENE WARREN 
Marshalltown. Ia.. 3 


Freeman P. TAYLOR 
Philadelphia. Pa.. 3 


STELLA RADER 
Burlington, Ia., 39 


JuLivs RASMUSSEN 
Stillwater, Minn., 3 


MARIE WILSON 
Kans., 35 


STRETCHER W 
Atchison 


JENNIE Cox C.E 
Denver. Colo., 35 


Cyrus W. FieL_p 


Detroit, Mich., 37 Centralia, Ill 





Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who desire 
to exchange postal caids written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various parts of the 
world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be direct subscribers to this magazine. 


Names are not repeated after the first publication. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send your name and address to the Greco Writer, 





1VER since Postcarditis was 

started we have been envying 

those who have been receiving 
beautiful cards with interesting messages 
in shorthand. The only reason we have 
not put our name on the list has been 
that the pressure on our time might not 
make it possible for us to reply to those 
who sent us cards—and, of course, with- 
out reciprocity Postcarditis is meaning- 
we have succumbed to 


less. Sut now 


this delightful “itis.” The name is John 
R. Gregg, and the address 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

On the fourth of February, 1911, we 
expect to leave New York on the Arabic 
for an extended trip to Spain, Italy, 
Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and the Holy 
Land, and while away from the cares of 
business we shall do our best to reply to 
all those who send us cards before the 
end of January. 
names added to the list of 
victims during the past month are as fol- 


The new 


lows: 


T. R. Robinson, 518 York St., Quincy, II. 

C. Smith, 555 Main St., Kangaroo Point, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia 

Roscoe E. Hughes, 208 S. 
Va. 

Howard Finley, 621 N. Sycamore St., Grand Island, 
Nebr 

Grace R. Hardy, 209 N. Sycamore St., South Bend, 
Ind. 

Helen G 
Calif. 

Levi W. Cody, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Emanuel Jacobsen, R. R. 1, Box 79, Selma, Calif. 

Estella Gehrung, Room 1, Earl Bldg., Boulder, Colo. 

Charles D. Dean, 306 W. 7th St., Pueblo, Colo. 

Lewis M. Osborne, 852 Grove St., Jacksonville, Il. 

Curtis Van Voorhis, 473 N. 10th St., Oskaloosa, Ia. 

E. H. Rose, 714 So. Adams, Peoria, Ill. 

Margie McFarland, 85 South Bluff St., Dubuque, Ia. 

Clara Messier, 550 Bluff St., Marquette, Mich. 

Alice Grant, 550 Bluff St., Marquette, Mich. 

Helen M. McGuire, 125 E. Crescent St., Marquette, 
Mich. 

Irene E 

Mary C. 
Mich. 


Harrison St., Richmond, 


Brideshaw, 1083 Noe St., San Francisco, 


Bush, 315 N. Front St., 
Siegel, 202 E. Hewitt 


Marquette, Mich. 
Ave., Marquette, 


* Carrie Hornbuckle, 722 E 


Mildred 
Mich. 

Helen Schraider, N. Mill St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Marie Schrader, E. Cherry St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Hilda Sonnhalter, 14 N. Cedar St., Massillon, Ohio 

Joseph Servass, West De Pere, Wis. 

Albert Cousineau, West De Pere, Wis. 

L. C. Loveridge, Hunterville, Main Trunk, New 
Zealand. 

Harry E. Morrissett, 2506 

Sophia H. Gamble, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Jean M. Griffith, 17 N 


Dushane, 112 W. Ohio St., Marquette, 


Hull St., Richmond, Va 
Hagemann’s Business School, 


Plum St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Milton H. Lewis, 445 Eighteenth Ave., Newark, 
J 


N 
Ethel Tiedemann, 842 So. 19th St., Omaha, Nebr 
Corinne Clark, Box 36, San Mateo, Calif. 

Anna Maier, Burlingame, Calif. 

Martha Lee, 230 North D St., San Mateo, Calif. 
Burleigh Murray, San Mateo, Calif 

Robt. N. Faulkner, 211 Ellsworth Ave., San Mateo, 

Calif 
Fred Ritter, care U. P. R R., 

Wyoming 
. H. Denning “Edrion,” 

ton, Queensland, Australia 
Emil M. Winter, 162 Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Mrs. Loretta Mae Judd, Zion City, Ill. 

Madeline L. Provost, North Clarendon, Vt. 

D. Christie, Esq., Irvinebank, Queensland, Aus 
tralia. 

Winifred Seal, Kennigo St., Fortitude Valley, Bris 
bane, Queensland, Australia 

Miss E. M. Vockler, 2248 Main St., Wheeling, W 

Va 
Carrie Boice, R. F. D. No 
Joseph H. Travis, 1112—4th 

N. J. 

Bayard F. Cleaver, R. F. D. No. 7, Martinsville, Ill 
Eva McGovern, 46 Barton St., Providence, R. IL. 
Central Ave., Ashland, 


Green River, 


Given Terrace, Padding 


6, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ave., Asbury Park, 


Ky. 

Chas. M. Turner, Keystone, Alabama. 

James Fritsch, 820 Covington Ave., Piqua, Ohio. 

Creed Neeper, care Brown’s Business College, Cen 
tralia, Ill 

Everette Wood, care Br 
tralia, Ill. 

Blanche Cox, care Brown's Business College, Cen 
tralia, Ill. 

Kate Cunningham, care 
Centralia, Ill. 

Hattie Cunningham, care Brown’s Business College, 
Centralia, Ill. 

Don Brown, care Br 
tralia, Il. 

Edwin Boeschen, care Bri 
Centralia, Ill. 

Lowell J. Bestow, Jeffersonville, Ill. 

Emma Allender, Washington C. H., Ohio. 

Sophie Kesson, Newport, R. I 

Minnie Rabourn, 323 High Ave., W., Oskaloosa, Ia 

Albert S. Goldberg, 7 Poole St., Medford, Mass 
(Wants to exchange with students who have reached 
the twelfth lesson.) 

Grace A. Lincoln, 52 W 
we 

Myra Pearson, 522 E. Lake St., Rochester, Minn 

Anna L. Kruse, 239 South St., Utica, N. Y. 


own’s Business College, Cen 


Brown's Business College, 


ywn’s Business College, Cen 


wn’s Business College, 


Chippewa St., Buffalo 
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Report of the Fifth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion of America 


Chicago, August 1-5, 1910 


(Continued fre 


Course of Study 

Mr. William A. Hadley, of the Lake 
View High School, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the committee of the course of 
study of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association in the high school sec- 
tion, spoke briefly on the subject of a 
course of study for a commercial high 
He said that 
lecting material on the subject for sev- 


school. he had been col- 
eral months, but that the information was 
not yet tabulated, and that his conclu- 
He 
said that in the Chicago schools there 
had the 


courses of study. 
The ster 


ten hours a 


sions were therefore not complete. 


been a revolution in 


ographic course is to be given 


week instead of five as hereto- 
re, and the work will cover two 
I ndeed, had that before, but 
ized We have now a 
high schools, and 
started in September a sys 
vided for the first and 
which there are six to 
according to 
that course, which 
If at the end 
two more, he will 
school If he is 
vocational pur 
special subject, 
in due propor- 
English 
years he will 
position as a 


years 
ly; we 
t very ll orgat 
ir-year course in the 
here is to be 
tem of courses pri 
second years, in 
eight different 
the major 
will continue f 


courses if all, NELLIE 
subjects in 
two years 
f two years the pupil goes on for 
get his diploma f high 
attempting t get an education for 
yoses and stenography for a 
receiving his credit 


rom the 


wishes 
e can take that, 
on, and 
nd composition At the end of two 
e fairly well prepared to take a 
tenographer The same is true in 


take other subjects also, such as 


bookkeeping 


New Matter 

The subject of “New Matter: When 
ntroduced ?” was the next topic on the 
rogram, being discussed by Miss Col- 
ins, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Winslow, and Miss 
elfield. Miss Collins said that she uses 
Graded Dictation,” by Mr. Walter Ras- 
the 
ook does not take up anything that has 


nussen, for new dictation because 


ot been covered by the Manual up to 


m the 


Novem ber 


ssue) 
that point. She uses the book for both 
beginning and advanced students. 

Mr. Winslow thought that dictation 
should begin very early—in the fifth les- 
son Miss Collins discussed the 
question of students’ becoming nervous 


at least. 


and discouraged as soon as new matter is 
introduced. She said she overcomes this 
by having the pupils memorize a para- 
graph or letter and requiring them to 
write it from memory on a speed test. 
She said, “That puts every one on his 
mettle. 
one has just as good a chance as the fast 


There is no crowding; the slow 


one.” 


Mr. Gregg expressed his views 
as follows: 


I don’t believe 


pressure in spec d 


should be much 
while going through the 
Manual The student has not acquired 
sufficient control of his hand—he is deal- 
ing witl language, as it were. He 
has to learn how to make the characters 
accurately as to stand the 
pressure of high speed work. At the same 
time, I do think we should keep constantly 
before the t the idea that shorthand 


there 


. new 


correctly—so 


stude: 
is to be written rapidly 

The best way that I know of to produce that result 
introduce shorthand penmanship drills. Such 
drills stimulate activity, accuracy, and quickness of 
execution. If there is any supplementary matter 
given outside of the text-book it should be executed 
with a free movement, although not necessarily at a 
high rate of speed. In the review work you can put 
on some pressure 

I understand the condition to which Miss Collins 
alluded, and am glad she called attention to it. I 
don’t believe, however, that there are many who suffer 
from that nervous trouble in shorthand practice. Some 
teachers bring in an atmosphere of nervousness from 
the start that is detrimental to the students’ work. 
I think it depends very largely upon the person, upon 
the teacher, and upon the manner in which the pres- 
is applied If the students like the work it 
doesn’t hurt them—they can stand a great deal of 
hard work if it is something that they enjoy. 


is to 


sure 


The matter of ways to introduce short- 
early in the 
course was then interestingly discussed 
by Mr. J. D. Henderson, of Tucumcari, 


hand penmanship work 
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New Mexico. His method is to use the 
sentences in the lessons as exercises in 
writing rapidly to get the correct move- 
ment. By a test he proved to his class 
that those students whose penmanship 
was bad were invariably slow in short- 
hand execution. He tested this by giving 
them sentences to write in longhand, af- 
terward comparing the speed they made 
in longhand with that of their speed in 
shorthand. The ratio proved to be the 
same in all cases. When the students 
found out that it was purely a question of 
penmanship, they “got busy” with their 
penmanship and improved it. 
Psychology and Shorthand 

The subject, “The Psychological Side 
of Teaching Shorthand,” was 
most effectively handled by Mr. 
William A. Hadley, of the Lake 
View High School, Chicago. We 
regret that lack of space pre- 
vents us from giving his address 
Mr. Hadley has made 
a deep study of the subject 
of psychology, as well as 
that of shorthand and typewriting and 
their relations to one another. He dealt 
at first with the important part imitation 


plays in the learning of shorthand. 


The leading psychologists find that much of our 
activity is the product of imitation. It takes effort 
of the will to direct the muscles so that they respond 
properly, and it takes much time and many repetitions 
before one can be sure that they will produce the 
right result. The imitation must be conscious; that is, 
it must be made under the direction of the will and 
directed by the intellect. Play in children is con- 
scious imitation; the process by which a child learns 
to talk is conscious imitation; playing on a musical 
instrument is conscious imitation; singing is conscious 
imitation; the workman whose eyes and hands are 
skilled to do certain kinds of work has attained his 
skill by a long and carefully directed process of con- 
scious imitation. In learning to write either long- 
hand or shorthand, the process is one of conscious 
imitation, and we may add a word to our title and 
say that it is conscious tracery imitation, since the 
hand traces the outlines that are placed before the 
eye as models. 


Mr. Hadley by diagrams and symbols 
then outlined the various processes of 
mind and hand in getting the images 


in full. 


« 


Ws. A. HADLEY 


through the different sources and in trac- 


ing them. Speaking of “suggestion,” he 


said: 


Another phase of this subject not directly connected 
with the foregoing has recently been uppermost in 
my mind. It is suggestion, as applied to the learning 
and practice of stenography. Suggestion from the 
side of consciousness is the tendency of a sensory 
or an ideal state to be followed by a motor state, and 
it is typified by the abrupt entrance from without 
into consciousness of an idea, or an image, or a 
vaguely conscious stimulation, which tends to bring 
about the muscular or volitional effects which ordi- 
narily follow upon its presence. Many authors have 
given slightly differing definitions, but the general 
content of them all is the same. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing definition fits our purpose: “‘A motor reaction 
brought about by language or perception.” The fun- 
damental fact about all suggestions is the removal 
of all barriers to movement brought about by a cer- 
tain condition of consciousness which may be called 
“suggestibility.” A “suggestible consciousness” is one 
in which the ordinary criteria of belief are held in 
abeyance. 

Consciousness finds all presentations of equal value 
and accordingly responds to them all, each in turn, 
readily and equally. This state of things 
is due to a violent reaction, or fixation of 
attention, resulting in the narrowing of 
consciousness. Each sensation tends to 
produce action The question of sugges- 
tion becomes, then, that of the mechanism 
of attention in working three results: 
(1) the narrowing of consciousness upon 
the suggested idea; (2) the consequent nar- 
rowing of the motor impulses to simpler 
lines of discharge; and (3) the consequent 
limitations upon the discriminative and 
selective attitude which constitutes belief 
in reality. 

To make a specific application of the fore- 
going principles, one may say that the earlier steps in 
learning stenoraphy are conscious tracery imitation, 
wherein the eye follows the outline and the sense 
impressions are either stored up in the memory or 
issue in motor activity; since the process is one of 
imitation, it follows that the outline to be copied 
should be as nearly perfect as possible. Closely asso- 
ciated with the optical movement series and the mus- 
cular movement series is the process of forming hab- 
its, useful and dangerous at the same time. Useful, 
because the sense impression by finding an issue in 
the same path repeatedly makes it well worn, and the 
tendency is established which ripens into speed and 
accuracy; dangerous, because if not uprooted it will 
place a limit upon the action and hold the writer 
down to the limitations it imposes. Accommodation 
is the stage which succeeds habit and prepares the 
way for higher achievements. Suggestion and asso- 
ciation serve to distinguish the accomplished writer 
from the novice, just as the college-bred man is dis 
tinguished from the illiterate man; he has worlds to 
think of which are entirely unknown to his less for- 
tunate brother, and, besides, his training has given 
him the ability to select the suggestions, to eliminate, 
to concentrate, and to co-ordinate his ideas, and he 
has at hand a storehouse from which he can draw 
ideas at will which will give rise to motor activity 
or to new combinations. 

The training of the muscles of the hand and fingers 
is of great importance; but finger dexterity is as far 
from making a good stenographer as an unwound 
watch is from being a good timekeeper. 


(To be concluded) 
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Conducted by Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash 
department should be addressed 

Fifty 
for the best answer of the month. 
need not 


cents 1s given each mor 


desire, but l 


written 


necessarily 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be in 
Readers are invited to submit 


the February number 


Was “Sermon on the Mount” Reported? 


5 What and where is the information which shows 
hat the greatest homily ever delivered—‘‘The Ser- 
non on the Mount’’—and some of the discourses of 

apostle Paul, reported stenographically by 
Luke? This assertion was made recently by Mr 

N. Miner, in one of his lectures on “The History 
f Shorthand,” in which he incidentally referred to 
the works of one Smith. 


were 


The appeal in the last issue for further 
research on this question has not been 
productive of a flood of answers, but 
several very promising promises have 
been contributed, and we look for some 
first-class material in time for the Janu 
ary number. This is a difficult question 
and rather out of the ordinary stenog- 
rapher’s “line,” but that very fact, to our 
mind, should furnish added incentive to 
track the information to its lair. There 
is a public reference library in your town, 
isn’t there? ~Insist, then, that it deliver 
up to you, on your demand, the treasures 
of knowledge which it keeps closely im- 
prisoned within the books and pamphlets 
You are paying 
taxes every year for the maintenance of 
that library; see to it that it returns the 
favor and adopts the famous policy of 


that line its shelves. 


reciprocity. 

still further, a 
Gregg pennant will supplement the usual 
To give you as much additional 


To encourage you 


ward. 


Ave Chicago, t 


th for the best answer 
Subscribers may send in answers to 
answer all the questions in any one 


on a separate sheet and signed with the full name and address 


questions to be answered in these < 


uestion Mark 


communications for this 


received on eacl uestion, and an additional 50x 


as many of the questions as they 
umber Each 
of the contributor 
1, and will be published in 


answer should be 


yur hands by February 
olumns 


time as possible, answers on this partic- 
ular question will be accepted up to Janu- 
You are not being bribed, mind 
And if no 
response is forthcoming, it will be taken 


ary 5. 
you—you are being coaxed. 
as indicative of your objection to the 
process. And it is most dispiriting when 


so many thousands object all at once! 


The Invention of the Typewriter 


something of the history 


What had Rem 


6 I should like to know 
of the invention of the typewriter 


ington to do with it 


We were immensely gratified to note 


the splendid response to this question, 
because, guiding ourselves by past ex- 
had 


from expecting many discussions of a 


perience, we carefully refrained 


point that involved so much research 


work. All of which, of course, makes 
the surprise doubly pleasant. 

Of all the praiseworthy discussions 
submitted, that of Mr. Leo J. 
Trenton, N. J., has been selected as the 


Lanning, 


most complete and satisfactory. 
Experiments in the way of producing a practical 
writing machine date back as far as 1714, when Henry 
Mill, an English engineer, was granted a patent by 
the British Patent Office for a machine intended “for 
the impressing or transcribing of letters, singly or 
progressively, one after another, as in writing.” Other 
attempts along the same line were made by various 
inventors, among them being William A. Burt, of 
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Detroit, Mich., who in 1829-was granted the first 
American patent ever issued for a typewriter; Alex- 
ander Bain and Thomas Wright, of England, who in 
1840 patented a typewriting machine for use in con- 
nection with the telegraph; Charles Thurber, Worces- 
ter, Mass., whose machine, patented in 1843, was 
never manufactured; Pierre Foucalt, of the Paris In- 
stitute for the Blind, who some time previous to 1851 
invented a machine that printed raised letters for the 
blind; A. E. Beach, who in 1856 also constructed a 
machine intended primarily for the printing of em- 
bossed letters for the blind; and a score of others 
who attained more or less success with their inven- 
tions. 

The first really practical writing machine, however, 
—which developed into what is known now as the 
Remington Typewriter—originated in the winter of 
1866-67, in Milwaukee, Wis., from the efforts of three 
inventors, C. Latham Sholes, Samuel W. Soulé, and 
Carlos Glidden. Sholes and Soulé were together en- 
gaged in perfecting a machine for serially numbering 
the pages of blank books. Glidden was at the same 
time, and in the same shop, interested in developing 
a mechanical device to take the place of a plow. The 
latter became greatly interested in the paging-ma- 
chine, and one day suggested to Sholes: ‘“‘Why can- 
not a machine be made which will write letters and 
words instead of simply figures?” 

These words, coupled with an editorial which ap- 
peared about this time in the Scientific American, 
giving some description of a machine called the 
“Pterotype”—an invention of a southerner, one Pratt 
of Alabama, which had been exhibited before the 
Royal Society in London—proved to be the incentives 
which determined Sholes to try to construct a type- 
writing machine. 

Soulé and Glidden joined Sholes in the enterprise, 
and although all three worked together persistently, 
the first crude model was largely the work of Soulé, 
who suggested pivoted type set in a circle. It was 
Sholes’ brain, however, that first conceived the letter 
space device. 

About September, 1867, the first of these type- 
writers was produced. It was sufficiently successful 
to prove the correctness of some of the principles in- 
volved, as it wrote fairly well and with moderate 
rapidity. The inventors wrote many letters to friends 
with the instrument, one of the men to whom a mes- 
sage was sent being James Densmore, a practical 
printer residing in Pennsylvania. He became so in- 
terested in the invention that he purchased an inter- 
est in the business before he had even seen the ma- 
chine. Soon Soulé and Glidden severed connections 
with the enterprise, leaving it in the hands of Sholes 
and Densmore. 

Twenty-five or thirty models were constructed by 
Sholes, each an improvement on the previous one, 
until finally a machine was produced which appeared 
to include all that was essential to make it salable. 
The first patent was issued to the firm in January, 
1868. 

All the machines that had thus far been made were 
the product of an ordinary machine-shop. But it soon 
became apparent to the promoters that in order to 
present the apparatus properly before the public it 
would be necessary to seek the resources of a better 
equipped establishment than they had previously had 
at their command. It was the appreciation of this 
fact that led Densmore, in the year 1873, to interest 
the firm of E. Remington & Sons, rifle manufactur- 
ers, of Ilion, New York, in the invention. After con- 
siderable negotiation, this company agreed to under- 
take the manufacture of the machines, and for some 
time after conducted careful and costly experiments 
to improve the form of the invention. In this man- 
ner the machines came to be known as Remingtons, 
the first being placed on the market in 1874. The 
new machines showed vast improvements wrought by 


the company’s skilled mechanics, only the fundamental 
principles of the original model surviving. 

The first model put forth by this company, the No. 
1 Remington, was made to write only in capital let- 
ters, figures and punctuation marks. But it was 
soon succeeded by No. 2, writing both large and small 
letters. It was Byron A. Brooks who was responsible 
for the idea of putting two types om a bar. Each 
successive model sent out from the factory contained 
some improvement over the preceding one. 

In the beginning the backers of. the typewriter 
project looked only to reporters, authors, lawyers, 
editors and clergymen as likely to buy the machines. 
In these early days of the business, merchants were 
not thought of as a reliable source from which to 
expect patronage. Undoubtedly the first author to 
use a typewriter was the late Mark Twain, whose 
testimonial appeared in one of the earliest Remington 
catalogs. The humorist described the “devise as a 
“curiosity-breeding little joker,” from the fact that 
every time he wrote a letter on it a response would 
come by return mail requesting him to give full in 
formation concerning this new invention. 

There are now many firms in the typewriting field 
vying with one another in producing high-grade ma 
chines, and it is this competition that, more than any 
other factor, has raised the typewriter to its present 
high degree of efficiency. 


We could not refer our readers to a 
more interesting and helpful article on 
this subject than is contained in the lit- 
tle leaflet circulated by the Remington 
Company, entitled “The Evolution of the 
Typewriter,” which is, we presume, free 
for the asking. Another bit of Reming- 
ton literature that will be appreciated by 
every stenographer who is desirous of 
knowing something of the early history 


of his profession is the facsimile of the 
first typewriter catalog, reprinted, with 
all the old wood-cuts, from an original 
in the possession of Mr. John F. Mc- 
Clain, vice-president and general mana- 


ger of the Remington Company. Pos- 
sibly you noticed the article concerning 
this old catalog which appeared in the 
October Phonographic World; if not, it 
will be well worth your while to look it 
up. 

Exceptionally fine answers to this 
question came from Mrs. Loretta M. 
Judd, Zion City, Ill.; L. O. Cummins, 
Casselton, N. Dak.; H. E. Kemp, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; Una L. Creer, Chicago; Frank 
Clarke Scott, Lincoln, Nebr.; Matthew 
G. Garnsey, Utica, N. Y., and Fred Mul- 
ler, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Filling in Addresses on Carbon Copies 


great many offices in this town carbon 
copies are used very largely for form letters in place 
of letters run off on the mimeograph or by some 
other duplicating Will you kindly explain 
how to insert the carbon sheet for fillmg in names 
I have trouble in getting the address 
in the proper place, and find it very slow work. 


7. In a 


proc ess. 


and addresses? 


A great many different suggestions 
were offered for handling the very awk- 
ward piece of work to which this ques- 


tion refers. Some of these suggestions 


are practical and some are very much the 
reverse. One of the best is that sent in 
by Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo., 


which is credited with the prize and 


quoted herewith: 


Place a sheet of paper thin enough to be seen 
through (“onion skin” paper is excellent for this 
purpose), and of the exact size of the carbon copy, 
over the sheet which is to be filled in, and place a 
small pencil mark on the thin sheet at the point 
where the carbon letter begins. For instance, if the 
letter begins with “Dear Sir,” place the pencil mark 
at the lower left-hand corner of the letter “D.”” Where 
the salutation is omitted, place the pencil mark at 
the lower left-hand corner of the first letter in the 
word which begins the paragraph; also, for the pur- 
pose of indicating the margin, put another mark at 
the lower left-hand corner of the first letter in the 
second line of the carbon copy. 

Now insert a sheet of carbon paper between the 
thin sheet and the other, and place all three in the 
machine, being careful to keep the edges neatly 
matched. See that the pencil mark which indicates 
the margin used in the carbon copy comes at some 
exact point on the typewriter—for instance, at 10. 
Then turn the roller back a sufficient number of 
spaces to allow for inserting the name and address; 
experimenting with one of the carbon letters will 
readily give you the required number. Use your 
pencil mark as a guide in filling in the name and 
address, using the same margin and the same number 
of spaces for paragraphs as are used in the letter 
itself. 

To dull the appearance of the carbon insert on the 
last of Several carbon copies, which are naturally 
dimmer than the first copies, it is often useful to 
place a piece of thin blotting paper between the car 
bon paper and the thin upper sheet. Another good 
plan is to use several upper sheets, increasing the 
number to correspond with the degree of faintness 
of the carbon copy. In this way a good “match” is 
secured 

If all of the carbon copies have been carefully 
written, so that they have the same margin and be 
gin at the same place on the letterhead, one thin 
sheet marked as above indicated may be used over 
and over again without repeating the process of mark 
ing 


Mr. Louis W. Waldorf, Western, 
Nebr., would do away with the upper 
sheet, proceeding merely as explained in 
the following extract from his answer: 


Placing one of your letterheads in the machine, 
find out how many strokes of the space lever it takes, 
after the top of the paper has appeared above the 


scale, to bring the letterhead to the proper position 
for inserting the address. Then place the letter and 
the carbon paper in the machine at the same distance 
from the left-hand side of the carriage as it was in 
the first place: this you can gauge approximately with 
your eye. Now space with the space lever as many 
times as you did when you placed the trial letterhead 
in the machine, and begin the address. 


We have frequently followed the plan, 
where a neat and inconspicuous correc- 
tion in a carbon copy was especially de- 
sirable, of placing a short strip of carbon 
paper over the ribbon at the point where 
the type bars strike, so that the impres- 
sion on the writing sheet would come 
from the carbon paper and not from the 
ribbon itself. Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Ken- 
ton, Mich., makes a similar suggestion 
to apply in the present discussion. We 


have never personally employed this ex- 
pedient for any lengthy bit of writing, 
but have the idea that it would not be 
exactly feasible for filling-in purposes, 
on account of the constant shifting to 
which the movement of the ribbon would 
subject the carbon strip, making it neces- 


sary to readjust frequently. If any 
reader, however, has given this scheme 
a personal try-out, we shall be glad to 


have him “speak out in meetin’.” 
Mr. C. H. Hamel, Chicago, and Mrs. 
L. M. Judd both did unusually good 


work on this question. 


r | 
E+ 


3d of September— September 3—September 
3, 1908 


8. Please advise as to the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the following forms: 

. Your letter of the 3rd is received. 

. Your letter of the 3d is received. 

. Your letter of September 3d is received. 

. Your letter of September 3 is received. 

. Your letter of the 3d of September is received. 

. Please refer to our letter of September 3d, 
1908 

. Please refer 
1908 


to our letter of September 3, 


There seems to be considerable differ- 
ence in opinion in regard to these vari- 
ous forms—arising, we presume, from 
the fact that the custom in this matter 
has changed largely within the last few 
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that the preferred 


forms have not yet been incorporated in 


years and present 


all of the standard reference texts. 
Mrs. Loretta M. Judd, Zion City, Ill. 
is credited with the award, her concise 


but comprehensive answer reading as 


follows : 

Sentences 2, 4, 5, and 7 
fashioned to use ‘“‘rd” or 
senting days of the month 
use these before figures representing the year, and 
the best writers do not even use them after the 
month; that is to say, they prefer “September 3” (as 
in example No. 4) to “September 3d.” 


are correct. It is old- 
“nd” after figures repre- 
It is absolutely wrong to 


The following paragraphs from the 
chapter in “Applied Business English” 
entitled “Suggestions for the Business 


Letter Writer,” are to the point: 


“Nd” and “rd” 
2d," “3d,” et 

When the month precedes a date expressed in fig- 
ures, the best newspapers and magazines do not use 
the affixes “d,” “st,” and “‘th;” as, “Your letter of 
November 6 is received.” When the month follows 
or is not expressed, the affixes are used; as, “The 
6th 6f November,” “The 6th inst.”” Many business 
men, however, prefer to use the affixes except when 
the year follows; as, “November 6th,” “November 6, 
1909.”" 


have been superseded by ‘“‘d;” as, 


Question Mark or Period? 


9. A business firm of high standing uses this sen 
tence frequently, always placing a period at its close: 
“Will you kindly send us this information by return 
mail.” Is this correct, or should a question mark 
be used? In a recently published dictation book I find 
this sentence: “Will you please advise if this is the 
car referred to, correct number being C. B. & Q 
34765?” Is the question mark correct here, or would 
a period be better? Please give authority or reasons 
to apply in both instances. 


One of the most difficult 
that has ever been presented in this de- 
partment for solution is the one quoted 
herewith, and we have no doubt that it 
caused as much perturbation of spirit to 
those who answered it as it did to the 
editor who had to decide upon the win- 
ner out of the batch of answers sent in. 
Some contributors were for punctuating 
both with an interrogation 
point; one or two held out for a period 
after the first sentence and a question 
mark after the second; others seemed to 
themselves to 


questions 


sentences 


be unable to persuade 


adopt a definite stand on either sentence, 


one paragraph of their answer, in many 
cases, contradicting flatly the conclusion 
reached in the preceding paragraph! 

The discussion which has been select- 
ed as most consistent, logical, and clearly 
expressed is the following, submitted by 
Mr. Beckler, Chillicothe, 
Mo.: 


The business firm that 


George W. 


places a period after the 
sentence, ““Will you kindly send us this information 
by return mail,” punctuates it correctly. If it were 
an interrogative sentence, the purpose would be to 
receive direct information, but since direct informa- 
tion—yes or no—would not satisfy the writer of this 
sentence, it would imply that the purpose is to obtain 
other information. The sentence is therefore in the 
nature of a suggestion or a request, and should end 
with a period. The interrogative form gives a tone 
of courtesy to what is in reality a command or a 
request, but does not change the character or mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

The second sentence, ‘“‘Will you please advise if 
this is the car referred to, correct number being 
C. B. & Q. 34765?” should read, “Will you please ad- 
vise whether this is the car referred to, correct num- 
ber being C. B. & Q. 34765.” “Whether” should be 
used to introduce an alternative, “if” to introduce 
a supposition. The sentence should be followed by a 
period. Information other than direct is called for; 
therefore it is not really interrogative. The spirit of 
the sentence should be punctuated and not its mere 
form 


Mr. Beckler’s point regarding the dis- 
tinction between “if” and “whether” is 
well taken and is worth a moment’s 
study. We violate this rule every day 
when we say “See if it is raining,” in- 
stead of “See whether it is raining,” or, 
“I do not know if I can go to-morrow,” 
instead of “I do not know whether I can 
go.” By inserting a _ parenthetical 
“or not” after “whether,” the alternative 
nature of the clause becomes more ap- 
parent. Compare the sentences just 
quoted with these, in which “if” is used 
in a suppositional sense: “If it is rain- 
ing, I shall not be able to go out;” “If I 
can go, I shall be there at five o’clock.” 


But to go back to our original ques- 
Referring to the greater degree of 


tion. 
courtesy secured by the interrogative 
form, Miss Creer quotes the following, 
taken from a work entitled “Punctuation 
A. E. 


as a Means of Expression,” by 
Lovell : 
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“Sometimes when no answer is expected no point 
of interrogation is expected either. The sweeter po- 
litenesses of life will occasionally soften an instruc- 
tion or command by the use of a civil question— 
form: ‘Will you please be good enough to send the 
parcel at your convenience.” This is equivalent to 
‘Please be good enough to send the parcel at your 
convenience.’ ... It must be confessed, however, 
that there is no very certain agreement here; the 
choice of the right stop will depend on considerations 
of stop-value and stop-function—and the personal 
equation. Determine the tone of the word, phrase or 
sentence. If interrogative, use an interrogative mark; 
if not, not. It cannot be altogether incorrect to use 
the question-stop for a question-form, a declaratory 
stop for a declaratory form, and an emotional stop 
for an emotional form. Give stop-function and stop- 
value free play, with reasonable individual freedom 
too.” 


Three readers—H. Durand Down- 
ward, Denver ; Matthew G. Garnsey, and 
Leo J. Lanning—suggest that the choice 
between question mark and period rests 
upon the relation between the writer and 
the recipient of the letter. Mr. Lanning 
expresses himself as follows: 


If the communication in which these sentences were 
found was sent from the office of one firm to the 
ofice of another firm, then the question mark would 
be included as a matter of courtesy and also of 
proper punctuation. But if the letter was sent from 
a head office to a branch at another point for the 
purpose of getting necessary information, it is hardly 
probable that the main office would stand on the cere- 
mony of asking for the information; it would request 
or command it to be sent. In this case I should 
employ a period 


This viewpoint has something in com- 
mon with the remark quoted by Miss 
Creer—that the tone of the sentence will 
determine the correct punctuation. She 
adds, however, as her personal comment 
on the idea thus set forth: 


If we are to punctuate in accordance with the na 
ture of the thought expressed, rather than with its 
form, we must gather this from the tone of the 
speaker, assuming that we are taking dictation. We 
stenographers know, however, that most dictators as- 
ume a sing-song, any-way-to-get-done-with-it tone 
when they give us such sentences as the above. 


Correct answers were received also 
from Louis W. Waldorf, H. E. Kemp, 
Sophia Edmundson, Des Moines, Ia., 
ind B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


———)\ 


Changing a Typewriter Ribbon 


10. How often should a typewriter ribbon be 
hanged? Is it true that it.will last longer if turned 
fter it has been in the machine for a few weeks? 


“This question,” says Mr. B. S. Bar- 


rett, in his dryly humorous way, “is a 
and simply shows what queer 
One 


would imagine that any one would know 


corker, 
queries some people can think up. 


enough to change a ribbon when it has 
outlived its usefulness. It is like asking, 
‘When should a man change ‘his shirt?’ 
Some men change every day, but I once 
knew a man who wore the same old blue 
flannel shirt. for six months at a time.” 

Nevertheless, quite a few friends of 
the department came gallantly to the aid 
of our anxious inquirer, among them 
Miss Sophia Edmundson, Des Moines, 
la., to whose answer the award has been 


adjudged. 

Typewriter ribbons, even when of the same make, 
vary materially in durability, both as to color and 
wear, and should be changed as soon as they fail to 
give a good, clear print. It is impossible to fix upon 
any set and unchangeable period of life for the rib 
bon, because so much depends also upon the amount 
of work turned out by the typist. 

There is no doubt but that turning the ribbon, 
where a wide ribbon is used, will prolong its useful 
ness on the average machine—uniess the oscillating 
movement of the ribbon plate is in absolutely perfect 
working order—as the change of position will bring 
into use another part of the ribbon in places. How 
ever, it tends to produce an uneven print if the rib 
bon is changed after it is very much worn, because 
the type will strike part of the time on new surface 
and part of the time on that which is more or less 
faded or worn. 


Mr. Louis W. Waldorf adds the fol- 


lowing caution: 

Do not use a ribbon until the ink is so nearly used 
up that you have to strike the keys much harder than 
ordinarily to make them print clear; better to buy a 
new ribbon than to wear out the platen so much more 
quickly and also impose an added and unnecessary 
strain upon your machine The ribbon may be 
reversed very readily on many models by taking out 
both reels and transposing them. This throws the 
lower edge to the top, and the ribbon will last almost 
as long again. 


Mr. Lanning contributes a very help- 
ful suggestion applicable to machines 
equipped with the bi-chrome ribbon at- 
tachment. His idea will be appreciated 
by a great many stenographers who have 
never thought of extending the applica; 


tion of this convenient little device. 

My machine has the two-color ribbon feature. By 
purchasing a one-color record ribbon, black, blue, or 
any other dark color, I am able to lengthen its term 
of service very considerably. This is accomplished 
by first adjusting the color device so that the type bars 
will strike on the upper half of the ribbon; when this 
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portion begins to fade, I slide the arrangement back, 
thus bringing the lower half into service. Where a 
machine does not have the two or three-color ribbon 
device, this suggestion cannot, of course, be put in 
practice. 


Mr. Charles B. Brown, New West- 
minster, B. C., gives it as his opinion that 
the added wear secured by changing the 
ribbon is not sufficient to justify the ste- 
nographer in going to the trouble of 
switching. 

F. E. Schmitt, New York City, Una L. 
Creer, Mrs. L. M. Judd, and H. E. 
Kemp, also submitted very creditable 
discussions of this question. 


The Best Answer 
The special prize of the month for the 
best answers submitted has been credited 
to Mr. Leo J. Lanning, Trenton, N. J., 
who contributed excellent answers to 
four out of the five questions presented 
for consideration this month. 


Referred for Answer 


16. Is it considered bad form for a lady, in cor- 
responding with a doctor about professional services, 
or in writing on any other matter of a purely business 
nature, to write her letters on the typewriter? Also 
to what extent is it considered correct to use the 
typewriter for social correspondence? 

17. When the salutation is quite long, such as 
“My dear Mr. Southward,” or something similar, 
should the letter begin just under the colon, or should 
it begin at 10 om the scale, as usual? If the letter 
begins under the colon, should all the paragraphs 
following start at the same point? 

18. Is it the custom for railroad offices to try out 
applicants for stenographic positions by a few min 
utes’ test in rapid dictation? What is the average 
speed required in such cases? A short time ago I 
took such a test and, because of my extreme nervous- 
ness, failed to do myself justice. As I mean to go 
back for a second test and “‘make good,” I should 
like to know just what constitutes such a test in other 
railroad offices. 

19. Which is the preferred form—‘“nobody else’s” 
or “nobody else”? Please discuss fully. 

20. I should like to ask the opinion of other teach 
ers, especially those who have made a more thorough 
study of law than is given in the commercial schools, 
in regard to the teaching of this subject. There had 
been no question in my mind as to the value of com 
mercial law taught in high schools and business col 
leges until I heard a lawyer make the statement that 
there are so many exceptions to the fundamental prin 
ciples given in our text-books, and so many volumes 
covering these exceptions, that what the pupil learns 
along this line in a few months is of no value what 
ever. Is he justified in making this statement? 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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By Frederick R. Austin, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this department 


should be addressed. 


Practical Pointers in Preparing For the Examinations 


ae announcement in the No- 
CS. vember number relative to the 
== special stenographic examina- 
tion held on December 13, emphasizes 
a feature that has been 
alled to the attention of read- 
namely, the advantage of special 
preparation. In addition to the regular 
juarterly examinations of the Commis- 


several times 
our 


ere: 
rs; 


sion, special examinations may be an- 
time, as the 
As a rule these 


nounced at needs 


f the service require. 


any 


special examinations are announced 
bout thirty days in advance of the 
examination, which, of 
short a time to permit 


Those seek- 


date set for 
uurse, is too 
f systematic preparation. 
ng an opening in the Government serv- 
e will therefore find it distinctly to 
eir advantage’to prepare themselves as 
far as possible in advance of the next 
gular examination, so as to be ready 
uuld a special examination be an- 
unced. The following suggestions 
ll, if faithfully followed, enable the ap- 
plicant to attain a materially higher grade 
than would otherwise be possible. 
1. Stenography 
[he matter usually dictated in the ex- 


amination is distinctly different from that 
met with in the daily work of the average 
“office stenographer.” While the Com- 
mission states in its official announce- 
ments that the matter used “contains no 
technical to the commercial 
stenographer it will undoubtedly contain 
many unfamiliar words. The Congres- 
sional Record, copies of which may be 
obtained from The Public Printer, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at three cents a copy, is excellent ma- 
Select matter similar 


matter,” 


terial for practice 
to the following specimen, and practice 
on it in accordance with the suggestions 
given below: 


Specimen Lest 

The best possible regulation of rates would, of 
course, be’® that regulation secured by an honest agree- 
ment among the railroads® themselves to carry out the 
law. Such a general agreement” would, for instance, 
at once put a stop to the® efforts of any one big ship 
per or big railroad to™ discriminate against or secure 
advantages over some rival, and such® agreement 
would make the railroads themselves agents for en 
forcing the® law. The power vested in the govern- 
ment to put a® stop to agreements to the detriment 
of the public should,” in my judgment, be accom 
panied by power to permit under™ specified condi- 
tions and careful supervision agreements clearly in the 
interest™* of the public. But, in my judgment, the 
necessity for™ giving this further power is by no 
means as great’ as the necessity for giving the com- 
mission or administrative body’ the other powers I 
have enumerated above, and it may™ well be inad 
visable to attempt.to vest this particular power in 
the commission or other administrative body until it 
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already’”® possesses and is exercising what I regard 
as by far” the most important of all the powers. I 
recommend—as,'” indeed, the vitally important power 

that to fix a given®” maximum rate, which rate after 
the lapse of a reasonable®” time goes into full effect, 
subject to review by the™ courts. 

All private car lines, industrial roads, refrigerator 
charges and*” the like should be expressly put under 
the supervision of* the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or some similar body so far®™ as rates and 
agreements practically affecting rates are concerned.™ 


Suggestions 

Before practicing on this matter, con- 
struct the best possible outlines for the 
following words occurring therein: regu- 
lation, railroads, advantages, detriment, 
specified, supervision, necessity, enumer- 
ated, particular, exercising, maximum, 
Interstate Com- 
practically, 


review, refrigerator, 
merce Commission, 


ment, discriminate, enforcing, accompa- 


agree- 


nied, conditions, interest, administrative, 
inadvisable, possesses, vitally, reasonable, 
industrial, expressly, similar, affecting. 
If you do not feel “sure,” verify the out- 
line by comparison with your text-book. 

Do not attempt to write faster than 
you can write well and accurately. Com- 
mencing the 80-words-a-minute 
speed (the lowest which is dictated in the 
examination), gradually increase it to 
100, 120, and 140, the respective speeds 
Then push 


with 


at which dictation is given. 
on until you have attained your maxi- 
mum speed. You should have a speed 
on such matter as that given above of at 
least ten words a minute greater than 
that which you expect to write at in the 
examination, so as to have a margin of 
safety to overcome the handicap of tak- 
ing dictation under the stress of contest 
conditions. The first examination taken 
is very apt to “get on your nerves,” so 
that you do not do your best work. 
While accurate notes are absolutely es- 
sential, those who draw them will never 
attain speed in shorthand. If a mistake 
is made in forming an outline—and this 
is apt to occur frequently—dismiss the 
matter from your mind instantly. Keep 


going ; don’t stop to make a correction— 


to do so is fatal to continuity of move- 
ment and’to accuracy. The secret of 
rapid writing is the ability to think quick- 
ly, to hear an unfamiliar word and with- 
out apparent hesitation to write it. 

It is a good scheme for two or more 
persons who are to take the examination 
to meet and dictate to each other, for the 
best dictators are usually stenographers 
themselves. The dictator should mark 
off the matter which is to be read so as 
to read a certain number of words each 
fifteen seconds, 20 if at 80 words a min- 
ute; 25 if at 100, 30 if at 120, and 35 if 
at 140. 
as possible, for the main thing in dicta- 
concentration. Train 
the voice 


The room should be as secluded 
tion practice is 
yourself to hear but one thing 
of the dictator. 
Pen or Pencil 

A pen is far preferable to a pencil, but 
if not accustomed to its use, do not make 
the mistake of changing to the pen just 
before the examination. It is well to pro- 
vide yourself with both, so as to be ready 
The 
paper furnished by the Commission is 


for any emergency that may arise. 


sometimes rather glossy in finish and not 
so well adapted to the pencil as to the 
pen ; on the other hand, it is apt to be too 
coarse for the pen; hence the suggestion 
to have both instruments with you-ready 
for use. You are given a preliminary 
test which does not count, and you can 
readily determine during this exercise 
which is the better to use. 

If you use a pen, cultivate a light touch 

Theory 

You should minute attention to 
phrasing, wordsigns, compound words, 
abbreviations, and other time-saving ex 
pedients contained in the Manual. If you 
have become “rusty” on these items, re 
turn to the Manual and review it thor 


pay 
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oughly before continuing with speed 
practice. 
Repetition 

Do not simply write an article once and 
then pass on immediately to another. Re- 
write an exercise until it can be taken at 
the highest rate of speed of which you 
are capable, even if you have to practice 
a whole evening on a single exercise. Re- 
member that it is not the number of ex- 
ercises you have written in practice work, 
but the ability you have shown in each 
that 


your success in the examination. 
Reading Back 


Reading your notes readily and accu- 


exercise selected, prognosticates 


rately is quite as essential as writing 
them rapidly—possibly even more so, as 
unless they can be read back correctly it 
is useless to write them at all. Where 
the applicant fails to secure an average 
of 70 per cent in accuracy the examiners 
do not give any credit for speed. That 
is to say, if enough errors are made to re- 
duce the accuracy mark to 69 per cent, 
the net grade on the entire shorthand 
portion of the examination would be 69 
per cent; whereas if it was 70 per cent, 
and at 140 words a minute, the grade 
would be 80 per cent—a difference of 
10 per cent, which demonstrates how vi- 
tal a feature is this matter of accuracy. 
lt is well to transcribe each exercise on 
the typewriter at least once, making a 
areful comparison of the transcript with 
the original. 
ng, energetic preparation can you hope 
to accomplish satisfactory results. 


Only by careful, painstak- 


Key to Rough Draft Test 


Gregg Writer appeared a prac- 
tical test given in the civil serv- 
e examinations in writing from rough 


draft. A number of solutions were sent 


in for criticism to the editor of this de- 
partment, who takes this means of let- 
ting readers know the correct transcrip- 


tion of the specimen which was pub- 


lished. As the government stenographer 


has a large amount of this class of work 
to do, all who have the civil service in 
view should make it a point to become 


thoroughly familiar with rough draft 


Following is the key: 

One of the great needs of the United States is an 
ocean-carrying marine In one year we paid to foreign 
companies $169,000,000 for freightage, and $45,000,000 
insurance In the 
same year. the foreign lands over 
$600,000,000 worth more of goods than it bought from 
them; and some writers call this sum the balance of 
trade in our favor New York, the second largest 
city in the world, is the port of the regular steamship 
lines between Europe and the United States. It is 
the outlet for over one-third of our domestic exports, 
receiving even a larger proportion of our imports. 
Breadstuffs, provisions, petroleum form 
about one-half of its exports As the city has 353 
miles of water front, half of which may be improved 
for shipping, and as the piers of Jersey City and Ho- 
boken, in N Jersey, are practically a part of the 
same port, its ninety miles of pier line, already sur- 
passing all other ports, may be largely extended. The 
foreign movement of the port, or the capacity of ves 
sels im the foreign trade entering or leaving it, is 
more than three times the tonnage of Boston, its 
nearest competitor. About fifty steamers in the for 
eign trade leave the port every week, half of which 
sail under the British and one-cighth under the Amer 
ican flag 


copying. 


for passenger fares and marine 


country sent to 


cotton, and 


New 


Civil Service Jottings 


Nott Under this heading we will from month to 
month call attention to the success of followers of the 
Forward M. have entered the govern 


ment service. 

Mr. Harry V. Russell is employed as 
an expert stenographer by the Board of 
Water Supply at Kingston, New York. 
He secured the position through a civil 


vement whi 


service examination given by the munici- 
pal commission of New York City, and 


has already been advanced to the maxi- 


mum salary paid in his grade. Mr. Rus- 
sell informs us that the usual entrance 
salary for the municipal service is $900 
a year, at which salary the appointee 
At the end of the 
year, if his services have been satisfac- 
tory, he is promoted to $1,000 a year, and 


stays for one year. 
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at the end of the second year’s work he 
is promoted to $1,200. After three years’ 
satisfactory service he is eligible to take 
a promotion examination; and if he se- 
cures a successful grade, appointment at 
the $1,400 grade can be made. There- 
after the appointee is eligible to advances 
in salary until he receives $2,150 a year. 
Mr. Russell, is ambitious to become a 
court reporter, for which his training 
and education admirably fit him. 

Mr. Russell received his training in 
shorthand and typewriting in the Miller 
School, New York City, and had no dif- 
ficulty in getting a high grade on the ex- 
amination, receiving his appointment 
about six months after taking the civil 
service examination. 


The young man whose picture ap- 
pears herewith is Stanley H. Udy, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., who until recently 
acted as official stenographer for the 
American Peace 
Arbitration Com- 
mission on Vene- 
zuelan Affairs. 

Mr. Udy ac- 
quired his knowl- 
edge of shorthand 
under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Will- 
iam B. Curtis, 
principal of the 
commercial de- 
partment of the 
Dunkirk High 
School. In 1905, 
at the age of sixteen, he was graduated 
from the Dunkirk High School, and the 
following year from the commercial 
department of that school, having in one 
year completed the regular two-year 
course in bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 





f= ‘STAN.tey H. Upy 


Immediately after graduation he se- 
cured a position with the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
in Dunkirk. Being very ambitious; how- 
ever, Mr. Udy made special preparation 
in shorthand and typewriting for the civil 
service examination, which he took on 
April 2, 1908, at Buffalo, N. Y. ‘In less 
than three months he received his grades, 
which averaged 98 per cent, and was 
promptly appointed to a position in the 
State Department at Washington, D. C., 
at a salary of $900 a year. He advanced 
rapidly and was twice promoted, each 
time at an increase in salary. His latest 
promotion was last December, when he 
was appointed, at a salary of $1200, to 
the responsible position of official stenog- 
rapher for the American Peace Arbitra- 
tion Commission on Venezuelan Affairs, 
which was created to look after all diplo- 
matic affairs with Venezuela. The Com- 
mission sailed from New York on July 
31. Mr. Udy’s work was in connection 
with the Oronoco Steamship Case, his 
duties being to report the proceedings of 
the tribunal during its session at The 
Hague. The Commission completed its 
work in September, and Mr. Udy has re- 
sumed his place in the Department of 
State at Washington. 

This appointment afforded Mr. Udy a 
most enviable trip abroad, which he re- 
ceived practically at the expense of the 
government, as all his traveling and liv- 
ing expenses were paid while he was 
with the Commission. It was an excep- 
tional opportunity to obtain that broader 
education and culture which travel and 
association with men of power can give, 
and Mr. Udy, we feel sure, availed him 
self fully of these advantages. The po- 
sition was certainly one of the choicest 
that could possibly fall to the lot of a 
young man who has been in the govern- 


ment service for so short a time. 





o» the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department 
should be addressed. 





Correct vs. Incorrect Speech 


OMMERCIAL schools properly 
endeavor to train their students 
to make sense of such matter dic- 

tated to them as may not be consistent or 
may not be correct as a matter of fact. 
Dictators often speak inaccurately or un- 
the 
nographer is expected to make the neces- 
When 
we come to the courtroom, however, we 
find a different condition of things. The 
court stenographer is not expected to 
make sense of things; he is expected to 
make an accurate transcript of the pro- 
ceedings ; he is to make the record of the 


grammatically, and competent ste 


sary corrections in transcribing. 


proceedings in extenso. 

One of the early difficulties encoun- 
tered in reporting is vague and inaccu- 
rate speech. A great many litigants have 
only a meager command of English and 
can hardly make themselves understood: 
and so on in varying degrees up to the liti- 
gant who can speak English fluently. To 
add to the difficulty, some witnesses who 
have not a ready commdnd of English 
do not hesitate to use a few words of the 
foreign language with which they are 
familiar. 

It is not the province of the court ste- 
nographer to make sense of an answer 
given by the witness on the stand, or 
even to make him appear more intelli- 
gent than he really is by correcting his 

rrors in English. It is the province of 
he jury to judge a witness’s intelligence 
r lack thereof by the very language 
ised. The court stenographer would be 
etting into trouble right along if he 
ere to use the language of the witness 
s a basis for the formation of a gram- 


matically correct answer to the question 
by counsel. Frequently, on close points, 
arguments are made upon punctuation 
and emphasis. 

Often a witness may start to answer a 
question and then change his mind and 
answer it in a different way. This part 
of an answer at times becomes impor- 
tant as an indication of honest, consist- 
ent, unbiased, and impartial testimony, 
and affords an opportunity for opposing 
counsel to get at real facts in the case 
upon cross examination. It may be in 
point to say it is the opinion of some re- 
porters that a different rule applies to 
questions by counsel. It is no doubt a 
gratification, to say the least, to an attor- 
ney to observe his questions regularly 
and continuously written, without the 
numerous dashes which might be neces- 
sary were a literal transcript made. I 
am personally of the opinion that it 
makes a much better record to omit such 
portions of the attorney’s questions as 
are withdrawn or abandoned. The argu- 
ment on the other side is that the attor- 
ney is making the record and that if he 
desires to have a question read well he 
should so state. This is decidedly an 
open question, however, and the intent 
of this paragraph is not to express any 
opinion concerning that phase of the re- 
porter’s duty. 

The following paragraphs relate ac- 
tual occurrences in court and illustrate 
other phases of vague speech: A man 
forfeited his bond, and upon being taken 
into custody and brought before a judge 
was asked: 

©. Have you ever been arrested? 
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A. Yes, your honor. 

©. When was the last time you were 
arrested ? 

A. One week from yesterday. 

In a personal injury case the attorney 
asked the plaintiff this question: 

Q. Was there any laceration about the 
face? 

A. I didn’t see any “langstration.” 

In another case, under the stress of 
the trial, perhaps, a young attorney in re- 
ferring to an inguinal hernia called it an 
“invinol” (long I) hernia. 

The wife in a divorce case, relating a 
number of happenings in their married 
life, and believing, of course, that what 
she said was giving the only interpreta- 
tion which could possibly be given of her 
conduct, terminated her remarks by ad- 
dressing the husband: “Use’nt I?” 
Then, not waiting for a reply, she added: 
“He knows it!” 

An unfortunate lad was injured “flip- 
ping” freight cars, and the circumstances 
were being related in the presence of his 
father. The question was asked, “About 
what time of the day did the accident 
occur?” And the reply made 
“About half-past eleven—ain’t it so, pa?” 

These instances are not given to af- 
ford amusement to the reader, but rather 
as showing that the unusual and un- 
looked-for may happen at any time. 

Another very common inaccuracy is 
with reference to dates, and consists of 
confounding the years from 1890 to 
1900 with the years from 1900 to 1910. 
For instance, a witness will refer to 1907 
as 97, or confound 1902 with 1892. At- 
torneys occasionally make the mistake of 
calling the wife of the plaintiff by the 
name of the wife of the defendant. The 
difficulty in situations like these is that 
after several pages of record have been 


was, 


written, reference will be made to the 
fact that the attorney misstated the 


name, or a point will be made on the 
date. 

Coined words or essentially colloquial 
terms shatter the shorthand phrases and 
wordsigns and distract the note-taker 


from the regular channels of thought. 
The moral is to have an absolute knowl- 
edge of the theory. 


The “Expert Testimony” Plates 


We have had a number of requests 
for a series of plates of technical matter, 
and with this issue are accordingly pre- 
senting the first plate of a series on 
toxicology. We believe this will be 
especially interesting from a technical 
standpoint, while it also contains 
enough common court phrases to make 
the series of value generally. We trust 
that the suggestions given in this series 
will be extended in accordance with 
your individual knowledge and special 
requirements. Don’t forget to practice 
the words and phrases. A few good 
ones follow: 


F~ University of Chicago 

how long have you been engaged 

laboratory 

what if anything did you do 

when I received 

strychnine 

proportion of the capacity of the 
stomach 


when you examined 


did you examine the 
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Expert Testimony—| 


(See page 237 for key.) 
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Key to Expert Testimony Plates 


Q. What is your name? A. Walter S. Haynes. 

Q. Where do you live? A. I live in Chicago. 

Q. What is your profession? A.I am the pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Toxicology 
n Rush Medical College and Professorial Lecturer 

Toxicology in the University of Chicago. 

Q What is your age, doctor? 4. I am 52 
old. 

Q. Now, how long have you been engaged in your 
work? A. I have been occupied in my present posi- 
tion in Rush Medical College for the past thirty-three 
ears, and I have been connected with the University 
f Chicago for the last eight or nine years 

Q. Doctor, are you acquainted with Martin W 
McAllister, Coroner of Winnebago County? A. I am 

Q. Did you see him on an occasion within the last 
three months along in the month of February? A.I 
saw him twice during the month of February. 

Q. When was the first time? A. The first time was 
n the 20th of February. 

Q. At that time state if he left anything with you 
for examination. A. At that time he left a jar con- 
taining a stomach with its contents, and he also left 
2 bottle of medicine and likewise a bottle of embalm 
ing fluid. 

Q. Embalming fluid? 

Q. You say he saw you again; 
visit? A. The second visit was on the 
February of this year. 

Q. Where were these visits made to 

A. They were made to my laboratory 
ical College in Chicago. 

Q. Did he deliver or leave anything with you on 
this second visit? A. He left a stoneware jar con- 
taining a liver and two kidneys 

Q. What, if anything, did you do with the stom 
ach? A. I submitted the contents of the stomach to 
a chemical analysis to determine the presence or ab- 
sence of poison 

Q. What did you determine? A. I mixed the con- 
tents of the stomach up thoroughly so there should be 
a uniform composition, and that any poison that was 
present might be equally mixed through its entire ma 
terial. I then took one-third of the contents of the 
stomach and I found strychnine in it, and I found in 
that third somewhat more than a third of a grain of 
the poison. 

Q. Of the poison called strychnine? A. 
nine, yes 

Q. How much was there, how much in volume or 
weight was there contained in that stomach when you 
rst saw it? A. There were twelve ounces of material 

*n I received it 

Q. What proportion of the capacity of the stomach 

uld you say that would be? A. Perhaps two-thirds, 

possibly half of the capacity of that particular 
tomach; I made no special observation, however, on 
it point; it was a rather large stomach. 

Q. How much does half a teacupful of that same 
approximately? A. It would be prob- 
to four ounces 


years 


A. Yes, embalming fuid. 
when was the next 
24th of 


you, doctor? 
in Rush Med- 


Of strych- 


aterial weigh, 
from three 
Q. Have you had considerable experience in this 
ss of work, Doctor? A. Yes, I have had quite an 
tended experience in examining parts of the human 
ly for poisons; I have examined between 150 and 
different bodies for the presence of poison. 
) Now, when you examined that stomach, state 
ether or not, so far as the contents were concerned, 
was in the same condition as when it was delivered 
u? \. It was in the same condition as when 
eceived 
)». Did you examine the embalming fluid with a 
w to determining its contents or rather, strictly, the 
sence of strychnine? A. I did; I examined the 
aalming fluid and found no strychnine present. 
2. What, if anything, did you do with the liver? 


A. I made no examination of the liver myself, but I 
gave it to Dr. Ralph W. Webster. 

Q. Is Dr. Webster here in the courtroom now? A. 
He sits at the end of the settee, by your side; I gave 
the liver untouched to Dr. Ralph W. Webster, of Chi- 
cago, for examination 

Q. Did you deliver it in the same condition as it 
was when delivered to you in so far as to its having 
been in any way changed chemically or anything 
touching it or coming in contact with it? A. It was 
exactly in the same condition when I gave it to Dr. 
Webster as I received it in; in fact, I had not taken it 
out of the jar even; I had added nothing to it and 
it was in exactly the same state as when I received it 

©. What, if anything, did you do with the kidneys? 

A. I gave the two Ludwig Hektoen 
f Chicago for examination 


kidnéys to Dr 


Jottings 


Mr. John A. Nugent, who passed away 
in November of this year at Jersey City, 
N. J., was a member of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association and 
one of the Pioneer Shorthand Reporters. 
Mr. Nugent owned the first typewriter 
in New Jersey and was the first court 
stenographer. In view of the great ad- 
vancement that shorthand since 
made, it seems queer to state that when 
Mr. Nugent was appointed stenographer 
to the Supreme Court in 1869 there was 
considerable opposition on the part of 
many lawyers to stenography. Mr. Nu- 
gent proved its worth, however, and his 
work was undoubtedly responsible to a 
large degree for the general use of ste- 


has 


nography in the courts to-day. 


The medical officer of the London 
county council recently presented a re- 
port to the effect that all handwriting is 
a mistake and that shorthand should be 
substituted if a machine were not avail- 
able. “The tedious and time-destroying 
method of communication by the ordi- 
nary cursive writing ought to be replaced 
by some more rapid and elegant form, 
such as phonography.”—Winnipeg Free 
Press. 
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The Influence of Christmas 


(The key to this plate will be given next mor 


on £ > - ee 


+} 











Ts is the best day the world has ever seen; to-morrow 
will be better. —R. A. Campbell. 














Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


What is Thanksgiving? 


arrive at eminence without arrogance; 
achieve distinction without aloofness; 
succeed without sneers; 
accept power without pomp; 
win wealth without wariness; 
have friends without cliquishness; 
be brave without boasting; 
be pure without prudery; 
To be strong without strutting; 
To be true without taunting; 
To be generous without gestures; 
To be courteous without condescensior 
This is thanksgiving 


Sir:—To have started in life humbly; to have been 
rust into the strife unprepared; to have endured 
e stings of contempt, the repulse of greed; to 
ave struggled and saved and worked and won with- 
ut the help of a human friend; to have come through 
is and now to be to a weaker the friend you missed 
this is thanksgiving. 

Madam:—To have known only happiness; to have 
en surrounded always by friends and beauty; to 
ive had your heart’s desires; to have all these still 
d to continue pure and gentle and considerate and 
iselfish—this is thanksgiving. 

Any one:—To have been stopped suddenly by the 
nd of disease; to have lain helpless, conning the 
m record of past failures to do the right thing, 
the kind word, smile instead of snarl, cheer and 
» and forgive and believe those who loved you; 
have seen distinctly the true proportions of little 


b 


things in life; to have realized how you still could 
live if only—if only despairing tears did not blot out 
the vision. To have passed through this and into 
new health and opportunity, and now to live the new 
years as the vision showed—this is thanksgiving 

Sir, again:—To have faced ruin, the loss of every 
thing, even the home gained by her sacrifices—doing 
without, mending, making over, staying in—because 
somehow you had fallen short To have felt the 
chill of friendlessness creep about your heart, beaten, 
unmanned; and then to have had some one drop in 
and ask how things were going, draw the whole story 
out, rebuke you for not coming to him, and then 
stand by—and now, years after, at the drooping of 
your brother’s shoulders to hurry in—this is thanks- 
giving. 

Madam, again To have dressed your little child 
in its prettiest gown; to have folded its white hands 
gently over its breast and turned stricken away; to 
have gone about the empty house for weeks, numb. 
And now, in memoriam, to carry clothes and medi- 
cine and toys into the homes of many children and 
but few loaves—this is thanksgiving. 

Any one, again To have had and to have lost; 
to be old and helpless and dependent, facing uncer- 
tain to-morrows; to feel in the way, of no interest, 
an incumbrance; to experience this and still smile 
this is thanksgiving. 

To pass on somewhat enriched the smile, the hand 
clasp, the aid, the gift, the word, the forgiveness, the 
welcome, faith, the hope, the 
charity which have helped you-—this is thanksgiving. 

—W. B. Ashley. 
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Lumber Corresp 


Schaefer & Hogg, 
Napa, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

As. we told you yesterday, 
car of shingles to-morrow. Were it not that we 
have been entirely without cars all this week, we 
could have shipped ‘before this; but our word is good, 
and your claim will be fully met. 

We received some correspondence from your clerk 
to-day, the character of which is not quite clear to us. 
He says he could not collect the draft we sent you 
last week. We are sure our course is correct and 
that Mr. West will pay, if you approach him in the 
right spirit. It is his duty to settle every debt im- 
mediately and before he moves from the city. We 
trust you can arrange this matter to his entire satis- 
faction. Yours truly, 


you will receive the 


Dubuque Lumber Company, 
150-156 No. Water St., 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Gentlemen: 

We have in pile at Lansing, Mich., three cars of 4- 
foot Basswood. This lumber was cut a year ago last 
February from very choice Basswood Bolts. The 
stock is thoroughly dry and bright. We should like 
to move this during the next thirty days, and if you 
can use one car or the three cars, please advise us, 
and we shall be glad to make you a price that will be 
right. 

Kindly let us hear from you promptly, and oblige 

Yours very truly, 


Carter, Steinway & Co., 
Davenport, Ia. 
Gentlemen: 

You will please enter our order, to be shipped from 
the coast, for one car, as follows: 

10,000 ft. 4-inch Red Cedar Siding. 

20,000 Extra Star “A” Red Cedar Shingles. 

We want a good grade of shingles and a good grade 
of Cedar Siding. Consign car to us here, care of 
the N. P. Ry. Terms to be regular, 2 per cent off 
as soon as car is unloaded, checked up, and found 
satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 


Neils Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Gentlemen: 

Please quote us your best price, delivered, on a 
mixed car of dry stock, and all in the rough, as fol- 
lows: 

1,000 ft. 4-in. “D’” Select 12 to 16 ft. 

3,000 ft. 4-in. “C” Select 

1,000 ft. 12-in. No. 3 Boards Rough 

2,000 ft. 10-in. Shop Spruce 

1,000 ft. 6-in. No. 3 D. & M. 

2,000 ft. 2x8 Select Common Pine. 

Yours truly, 


David Tozer Co., 
Muscatine, Ia. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to inquiry which we made of you a few 
days ago, in reference to price on some 2x6 No. 2 
D. & M., we are pleased to advise that we secured the 
order last evening and now place it with you. 

Yours very truly, 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
IX-X 


—labors of their farms, helped to make hay, mended 
the fences, took the horses to water, drove the cows 


from pasture, and cut wood for the winter fire. He 
laid aside, too, all the dominant dignity and abso- 
lute sway with which he lorded it in his little em- 
pire, the school, and became wonderfully gentle and 
ingratiating. He found favor in the eyes of the 
mothers by petting the children, particularly the 
youngest; and like the lion bold, which whilom so 
magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit with 
a child on one knee, and rock the cradle with his foot 
for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the sing- 
ing-master of the neighborhood, and picked up many 
bright shillings by instructing the young folks in 
psalmody. It was a matter of no little vanity to him 
on Sundays to take his station in front of the church 
gallery, with a band of chosen singers; where, in his 
own mind, he completely carried away the palm from 
the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far 
above all the rest of the congregation; and there are 
peculiar quavers still to be heard in that church, 
and which may even be heard half a mile off, quite 
to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still Sun- 
day morning, which are said to be legitimately de- 
scended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by 
divers little makeshifts, in that ingenious way which 
is commonly denominated “by hook and by crook,” 
the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and 
was thought by all who understood nothing of the 
labor of headwork, to have a wonderfully easy life 
of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some im- 
portance in the female circle of a rural neighbor- 
hood; being considered a kind of idle, gentlemanlike 
personage, of vastly superior taste and accomplish- 
ments to the rough country swains, and, indeed, in- 
ferior in learning only to the parson. His appear- 
ance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir at 
the tea-table of a farmhouse, and the addition of a 
supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, per- 
adventure, the parade of a silver teapot. Our man 
of letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in the 
smiles of all the country damsels. How he would 
figure among them in the churchyard, between serv- 
ices on Sundays! gathering grapes for them from 
the wild vines that overran the surrounding trees; 
reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the 
tombstones; or sauntering, with a whole bevy of 
them, along the banks of the adjacent mill-pond; 
while the more bashful country bumpkins hung sheep- 
ishly back, envying his superior elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, he was also a kind of 
traveling gazette, carrying the whole budget of gos- 
sip from house to house, so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satisfaction. He was, moreover, 
esteemed by the women as a man of great erudi- 
tion, for he had— 


Death of a Pioneer Woman Physician 


Dr. Emma Blackwell, one of the earliest of our 
women physicians, died on September 7 in her eighty 
third year. She and her sister, Elizabeth, left in 
their girlhood to face the problem of bread-winning, 
determined to study medicine. They studied in Eu- 
rope, then opened an infirmary and dispensary for poor 
women and children in New York. They were told 
that “female doctors would be looked upon with s 
much suspicion that the police would interfere,” and 
that “their death certificates would not be recognized.” 
That was in 1857. They fought their way inch by 
inch to success, formed the Ladies’ Sanitary Aid As 
sociation which meant so much to the Civil War, and 
saw women in throngs seeking aid at their infirmary 
In their attempt to make a livelihood, they flung oper 
a door by which hundreds of women have entere 
upon a brave and womanly profession.—C ollier’s. 
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NO REST FOR THE TEACHERS' BUREAU! 


Although schools have opened, there are still positions for teachers and teachers for positions. Write your re- 
quirements—we do the rest. 


UNION TEACHERS’ BUREAU. : 229 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 











@ Teachers desiring positions HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS IN 14 STATES 


; During the past few week have filled from ONE t 
are referred to these agencies| |. Borferg is wii = on8y i= SE = 


: i i Salaries from o $150 th. 
as worthy of their confidence. tats Salaries from $60 to $150 pet mon 


q Mention the Gregg Writer CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
when writing. BOWLING GREEN, KY 


Free registration if y mention this journal 











MID-CONTINENT 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York CFCH ize ZéL 
Recommends college and normal graduates, spe- 
cialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
The Agency receives many calls for commer- 720 STEWART AVENUE 
cla] tesco ers from public and private schools, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
an ness colleges. 

WM. ©. PRATT, Manage J. E. BOYD, Manacer 














This Time We Want to Say | | THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our service is individual, expert and effectual, W t 
” We mike wach application | 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


results. We know how, We make each application a 
pecial problem. If you want a position. or a promo- 


t nN, put it up to the men who understand the situation. An active, wide-awake department for spore 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY Teachers. No enrollment fee. “I secured 
MARION, INDIANA tion through you at $1800.” ot sc of 
the positions we fill, TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 











‘At rs’ agency that is different.” 








28th Year Over 32,000 Positions Filled 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Sure 814-823, STEGER BuriLDING, CHICAGO 
We now have a Commercial Department, and we have better Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, 
facilities than ever for serving the schools and the teachers. In Denver, Portland, Berkeley. Los Angeles. 


addition to placing teachers, we handle private secretaryships 
and high - grade stenographic positions. Circular and membership form sent on application. 














DECIDE NOW Many commercial teachers are paid all they are worth, are 
— proper consideration from their employers, and 

have prospects for promotion commensurate with their 

ability. To such teachers we say, Stay where you are. But if you are one of the many who have 
good reasons for desiring a change. who want a place offering a better future. now is the time 
to get our efficient, confidential service. We promote the best interests of both teachers and 


mployers. 
oo THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mgr. LUTHER B. D'ARMOND, Associate Mgr 


Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 








COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE 


Among coming vacancies already listed is a place for a shorthand and commercial man in a heavily-endowed New England 
| ollege pre; poy at $1200—maximum, $1700. Small classes; no evening teaching; about nine months’ year; beautiful 
| ke cation. be ‘hundreds more within six months. We are essentially the connecting link between the the Teacher and the 
Opportunity I gate no pay,” is our motto. You cannot enroll too soon. Calls for September vacancies will be filtering in 

by the time you read this. Fisst come, first served. 

THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

: A Specialty by a Specialist 

. E. GAYLORD, Manager 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Watch your wrapper for date of expiration of your subscription. 





THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 














BROWN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY WANTED Live young man c 
Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. om g comers: right ones obtain ct 


is looking for good teachers to place in public did location. i a Gee 
and private schools. Free Registration een eg Asim a 6 Writer, for 











<= ain) Do you want Dictation 


at Home? 
The Stamp of Pencil Tie can tore B, Gain 


» noon, 
Quality night; any time; all the time. 
our reader never tires—is always 
, eriean Graphite Pencil 
made to fill eve ry need. Bend 10 cents In ready. The, bast pesutblo, seaes 
Stenog phe r Pe neils and copy of Dixon's can had from KIMBALL’S 


“Pencil Guide.” Phonograph Dictation Outfits 
Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Jd. N. KIMBALL 
1368 Broadway New York City 














Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Will enroll only good teachers. 
Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mippix 
Sratrs, and the Great West and Norrawesr. 
Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 
Will not recommend a poor teacher. 
Will send full particulars on request. 


WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 











TRAOCHERS OF OOMMERCIAL SUBJECTS PLEASE READ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S. J. RACE, Manager 327-31 14th Ave., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
@ Fills a large number of Commercial Positions ‘each year in High Schools 
and Colleges in all the North-Central and Western States. 

@ Has a large number of calls for teachers with a good academic education, 
and ability to teach shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. 

@ Can secure excellent salaries for well-qualified commercial teachers — 
better than they would generally get in offices. 

@ Does not charge a registration fee in advance, but allows payment of 
same with the « commission. 





Write to- arm for full information. Speak , your ahivetion and experience. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Please look at your address 
abe tly your subscription 
Im ANE jadei, ana if bscripti 
has run out, renew promptly 
Ifyou change your ad ress, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address. 





Large List of New Profes- 
sional and Amateur Plays, 
Vaudeville Sketches, Stage 
Monok joes. 8 Sipetrel Maser’ 


Jokes, ‘Tehtene ee 


| Catal 
$rng Miadegnee, Makeing lentes 5 Onlonne. 











PENMANSHIP 
Taught by Mail 


You can learn muscular move- 
ment—the only practical, sensi- 
ble, business penmanship, at your 
home by the world’s famous PAL- 
MER METHOD. Full unlimited 
course, with weekly criticism, 
$10.00; ought to oe worth to you 
$10.00. a week in increased 
salary. We guarantee success or 
charge no tuition fee. Write to- 
day for free book on Palmer’s 
Penmanship, with specimens of 
muscular movement writing. If 
you are in earnest, if you mean 
to make the most of yourself, do 
not put this off until to-morrow 
or to-night, but write AT ONCB. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Reliance Bldg., Union Square, New York 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y.M 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid. 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Field Dept. 189, Springfield, Mass. 














MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN 
SELECTING 


pliaaE> 


Or Certificates for your graduates? 
We are showing some very artistic and 
attractive designs to select from, and 
invite correspondence. 


F. W. MARTIN CO. 
100 Boylston St., - Boston, Mass. 











The Stenographic Expert 


Official Stenographer New Y ork Supreme Court. 
Holder of world’s record for speed and accuracy. 


Size ~_ book 54¢x8 inches—235 pages—bound 

in 
Contain twenty one chapters. While 68 pages of 

the 235 are itmanic shorthand, showing lists of 
phrases, conflicting words, arbitrary signs and short- 
cuts, Gregg writers may take advantage of the 
tions in these 68 pages and adapt them to the Cons 
system. The rest of the book may be used by writers 
of any system. The twenty-one chapters treat of the 
following subjects : 

I. What education does the professional reporter need? II. 
Speed ang ming V Ill. Conflicting words. IV. Principles 


ag | apm Familiar phrases. VI. Arbitrary signs. 
| equation. ve Gomnguneat of notes. 


x Punctuatio me duties i 
tial by _ "XL. Ex it the cape a “ 
Ni. C vi daliveeed —?. 

ve A 


= report: Grand ake t 
complate open. oy ‘ll. Dal XIX. The talking ma- 
hine xi The Court reporter of 
)-morrow . 
Price $2.00, by mail, postage prepaid, 
Send for sample pages. 


WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
emple Court Bldg. New York City 








Do You Know Enough 


to make sense of an educated man’s 
dictation about something different 
from a quantity of ‘merchandise or 
an amount of money? Nimble 
fingers won't doit. Practice with 
crooked marks won't doit. A rea- 
sonably enlightened mind is the 
thing. You cannot be so familiar 
with your employer's subject as he 
is, perhaps; but you need not be 
ignorant of his language. You 
should know what he is driving at. 
This is the door to real advance- 
ment. The Chautauqua reading 
course offers the key. Neither 
difficult nor expensive. For par- 
ticulars, address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEw YORK 














Get the Chautauqua Idea 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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A full Report of the 1910 Convention of the 
GREGG SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Occupying eleven full pages and illustrated with portraits of Mr. Gregg, Mr. 
Hubert A. Hagar, the newly-elected President, of Charles Lee Swem, the 
winner of the Gregg Trophy, and of Messrs. Paul G. Duncan, Leon A. 
Winslow and Fred Berkman, the winners of the Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
Medals in the Teachers’ Contest, besides illustrations of both the Medal and 
the Cup (the speed trophy), is published in the September number of 


“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 


The largest, best and most popular general news magazine ever issued in the 
interests of shorthand and typewriting. Now in its thirty-sixth volume of con- 
tinued and uninterrupted monthly publication. 





A postal card request will bring you a copy free for the asking. 


Clubbed with The GREGG WRITER to any address in the United States 
(excepting Manhattan and Bronx boroughs, New York City) or dependencies, 
or Mexico—both magazines for one year for ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher 23 Duane St., NEW YORK 











If you are looking for the best School, the best Journal, or the best Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following : 


THE SCHOOL THE JOURNAL | THE BOOK 

For twenty years the For nearly a decade For up-to-dateness 
Zanerian College, | The Business Educator | The Zaner Method 
Columbus, Ohio, has been gradually pushing to the front, | Complete Manual is the most complete 
has been the leading penmanship school | until it is now very generally thought to | book on business writing and methods of 
of America. And to-day it is still the | be the best journal devoted to penman- | teaching writing now pul lished. It con- 
recognized center for professional train- ship and commercial education. tains 112 pages of copies and instruc- 
ing in penmanship, practical and artistic. | ab Ba hedieens enilien en: olemn _ - eae 

Sho he ho are good - oe . und in card cover at and clot 

men ee Why net by America’s leading penmen and teach - at $1.00. Used in many of the leading 
ers of penmanship. schools. It is revolutionizing the teach- 


increase your salary by improving your ‘ re 
writing? A sample copy will cheerfully be sent ing and the writing of to-day 


A beautifully illustrated catalog for the free of charge if you will mention this Ask for further information and it will 
asking. paper. be given 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
to penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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poqene especially for Short- 
The Gregg Pencil work, and in accordance 


with our specifications. nena guarantee that these 
pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box contain- 
ing 12 sent on receipt of 0c. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








on the 

One agent 

sold more than 

— copies. 3 

Giapensehie 

the office, schoolroom, and home. Published in three 
editions: green, ——. ld edges, indexed, 60 conta 
red leather, ndexed, &) cents; cloth, a 
pecnee. conta soon agents’ terms and, free 
illustra: catalogue, describin o, aT e ser 
commercial text-books. TOAL TEXT 
BOOK O0., Euclid Avenue om loth an mr leveland, Ohio. 








Good Positions 


and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This 
Method is making more good Business Penmen than 
all other agencies combined. More than TEN 
THOUSAND GRADUATES during the past year. 
Do your part, and money will be refunded if you do 
not succeed. We teach you by correspondence at 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating 

Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all 
about it, Write us to-day. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 











BEAT IT! 


During the Business Show recently held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, 


500 Stenographers 





Subscribed to The PROGRESSIVE STENOG- 
RAPHER in one week. 
The Progressive Stenographer is a wide-awake maga- 
zine for ambitious Stenographers, with a National 
irculation; published monthly. It contains articles 
on all the leading shorthand systems, and many other 
Jepartments of interest, including English, Esperanto, 
l ypewtiting, and articles by noted writers and teach- 


Follow the Crowd 


ho subscribed for The Progressive Stenographer at 
the Business Show and subscribe today. 


1.00 A YEAR. 10 CTS. SAMPLE COPY 


The 


‘rogressive Stenographer Pub. Co. 
lat Iron Building BALTIMORE, MD. 


rs. 
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Gregg Pen 





This Cut is Actual Size of Pen. 


It is generally conceded 
that the pen is the better 
instrument for shorthand 
writing. 
Through 
inquiries 
students, 
and 


the numerous 
received from 
stenographers 
teachers, we became 
convinced that there was 
a great demand for a 
really good fountain pen 
at a moderate price. 


We have been investigat- 
ing, experimenting and 
figuring with a view to se- 
curing such a pen—and 
we have at last succeeded. 
THE GREGG PEN, in our 
judgment, will give as 
much satisfaction as any 
of the largely advertised 
pens sold at $2.50 and 
$3.00. 


If the pen is not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, we 
will replace it or promnt- 
ly refund the money. 


This is merely an 
nouncement—we do 
intend to conduct an ex- 
tensive campaign on be- 
half of the GREGG PEN, 
as the margin of profit at 
the low price we have 
named would not justify 
it. But we do believe the 
pen will have a very large 
sale through the recom- 
mendation of those who 
use it. If you purchase 
the pen and find it satis- 
factory, we ask that you 
bring it to the attention 
of your friends. 


an- 
not 


Each pen is sent in a neat 
box with filler and direc- 
tions. 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


Gregg Publishing 
Company 


New York Chicago 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in cloth - A 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. These exercises are 
tended to test the student’s knowledge of each lesson and to develop inde- 
pendent reading and writing ability , 
ESSONS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By John R. Gregg see 
RACTICAL DRILLS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By George S. McClure... 
EADING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. Advanced 
practice matter—business letters, articles, law forms, etc... . + nae 
GREGG SPEED PRACTICE A combination of reading and writing exercises.and 
dictation practice, copiously illustrated with shorthand forms; designed to afford 
a comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Shorthand and to provide 
material for developing speed. 272 pages. $1.00; postpaid. 
GRADED DICTATION. By Walter Rasmussen. A carefully graded dictation man- 
ual with blanks for writing in the shorthand. 228 pages.. 
THE GREGG REPORTER. By John R. Gregg. A guide to ¢ ‘ourt Re porting, con- 
taining helpful information and suggestions, a list of reporting phrases and short- 
cuts, plates of court testimony, etc. 128 pages, bound in cloth 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the outlines of about 7,000 words. 
Bound in leather, vest pocket size.... ; at 

GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK. Contains about 2.400 useful phrases. A 
great aid in attaining speed, and invaluable to all practical writers. Bound in 
leather, vest pocket size. Tr , 

LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO ‘HIS SON Written in Gregg 
Shorthand and illustrated. A choice collection of the famous “Letters,” issued 
by special arrangement with the publishers of the original work 

FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T. Whitford and written in Gregg Short- 
hand; a very interesting and instructive reading book 


TYPEWRITING 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Ida McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. SoRelle. A 
complete text-book in the art of typewriting by the “touch” or “piano’’ method 
In three forms—Single Keyboard, Double Keyboard, and Oliver Keyboard, uni- 
form in style. Bound in cloth 


ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Hubert A. Hagar. A practical course of in- 
struction in English, Punctuation, and Business Forms, with exercises. Teacher's 
key furnished. 278 pages, bound in boards. $1.00; postpaid... 

ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Eifinger-Raymond. 
presentation of the essentials of English s 

APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. By Hubert A Hagar. sae’ ee See 

WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, DEFINITION AND APPLICA- 
TION. 128 pages, bound in cloth. A spelling book with a new and pedagog- 
ical idea. Each word is spelled, pronounced, defined, and applied. . 

WORDS EXERCISE BOOK. A series of test exercises designed to accompany and 
supplement WORDS. Paper covers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. By Rupert P. SoRelle Explanation of 
the scientific methods used in training the successful contestants for the Miner 
Medal, and the matter used for practice. 160 pages, bound in cloth 

THE FACTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED. By David Wolfe Brown, late Official 
Reporter to U. 8S. House of Representatives. 194 pages, bound in cloth.... 

PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS By Frank Rutherford 
Invaluable to ambitious stenographers and students. Ful! of helpful suggestions 
about shorthand, typewriting, office work, and reporting 131 pages, bound in 
cloth . 

TAQUIGRAFIA FONETICA GREGG-PANI. An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to 
the Spanish language Bound in cloth ce open ; 
THE GREGG FOUNTAIN PEN. A high-grade fountain m at a moderate price 

Each pen sent in a neat box with filler and directions. . . , 

THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome box. adaen 
THE GREGG EMBLEM. A blue and white emblem, gold lettering, representing the 
ellipses on which Gregg Shorthand is founded; in two styles—pin and button 

THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, size 18x36 inches 

THE GREGG ERASER TRAY. Bronze finish. Handsome and durable.... 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


4 
> 
, 
» 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 








High Salaries 


Fast Typewriters 


fo 


If you want more salary, you owe it to yourself to get this book without delay. 
the way to a bigger position—a better salary. 


It points 
Tells how you can, without the loss of a 


day from work, or a dollar from your present salary, make yourself an expert operator, 


ready for the expert’s place—the expert's pay. 
Many $2000 and over. 
What does. this mean to you? 


Another $3600. 
of thousands of operators. 


THE TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM 


can be learned in your spare time, not interfering in the 


least with your regular typewriting. For wi. eae 

but especially for stenographers at couns 

only, not taught in schools. Toker up typewriting where 
almost i 


the ordinary course leaves off. 


in ep dl 


per year. 





to correspond, "Get away, 

you to «4 poorly - paid position. 

Touch System and gain a speed that will put you in the 
expert's class, at an expert's pay. Make your typewriting 
what it ought to be—the easiest, pleasantest part of all your 
work. Take your eyes off the keyboard and keep them 
on your notes. Relieve them from that constant strain. 
Do away with the “‘end-of -the-day™ 
overtime and night work. Master the method that will put 
you at the top of your profession. Send for the book today. 


One of our graduates is earning $5000 
We have increased the salaries of 


TYPEWRITING SPEED PAYS 





and pays well. The experts, the high-salaried 
stenographers. are always in demand, Employers 
pay for ability—for service. Render high-class 
service, and you'|! draw the high-class salary. The 
big pay-envelope can be yours if you want it. 


The Free Book contains full in- 


formation. De- 
scribes in detail 
the Tulloss Course, and gives full outline of the les- 
sons. Every page is full of interest for the live 
stenographer, It will tell you more about actual, 
pas fast type writing than any instruction 
»ok you can buy. 72 pages of valuable sugges- 
tions and advice as to the gaining of high type- 
writing speed. Any stenographer could well afford 
to pay for a copy surely you will not lose this 
opportunity to get one absolutely, free. Write 
a letter now, or tear out this page, write name in 
margin, and mail to 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
851 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















ee 
Our Latest 


School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over 
the highest previous total of Remington 
Typewriters used in business schools. It 
shows a 2 to 1 Remington majority over 
any other typewriter, 


The Remington is the world’s 
standard Typewriter 
i vl lows that “Miss 


| | | T ri 
| “ Zz O) isthe wort 


a 


be 


i Tn mM Hence it fol- 
ie 


ise _| standard typist 
I and the number 
~% of “Miss Rem- 
eee ingtons’ is grow- 
| * ing every day. 
They know by 

experience that 

f it pays best to 
il gin } operate the best. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 











